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CHAPTEH  I 

OUTLINE  AND  STATISTICAL  SUMMARY 

The  aim  of  this  monograph  is  the  study  of  a  group  of  Honore 
de  Bakac's  figures  of  speech,  in  order  to  fix  as  definitely  as 
possible  their  relation  to  the  man,  to  show  how  they  derive 
from  him  and  how  they  throw  light  on  his  complex  nature,  and 
to  estimate  their  literary  value.  An  investigation  of  the  pos- 
sible sources  of  Balzac's  figures  is  not  included  ;  such  an 
investig-ation,  while  it  would  have  been  desirable,  is  not 
indispensible  to  the  purpose  in  view,  for  which  interest  is 
centered,  not  on  the  artistic  manipulation  of  the  individual 
figurative  conceptions,  but  on  the  general  lines  of  the  author's 
choice  of  the  comparisons  and  on  the  purposes  for  which  he 
most  frequently  uses  them. 

The  figures  of  speech  form  an  interesting  element  of  any 
style  in  which  they  are  employed.  Thus  there  have  been 
numerous  studies  of  their  use  by  ancient  and  modern  authors, 
but  the  treatises  are  frequently  little  more  than  catalogues  of 
the  figures,  arranged  according  to  the  fields  from  which  the 
comparisons  are  drawn.  Such  presentations  aid  us  to  judge 
the  range  of  the  author's  knowledge  and  interest,  the  exact- 
ness of  his  observation,  the  power  of  his  imagination,  and  his 
esthetic  sense.  But,  apart  from  this,  the  figures  of  speech, 
presenting  infinite  possibilities  of  arbitrary  variation,  can  be 
made  to  throw  numerous  side-lights  on  the  most  intimate 
phases  of  an  author's  personality,  and  from  them  we  should 
be  able  to  derive  some  generalized  principles  of  figurative 
creation. 

If  it  be  true  in  a  certain  sense  that  the  style  is  the  man. 
VlH.  i 
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the  same  should  be  said  even  more  positively  of  the  figures  of 
speech,  an  element  of  style  in  which  the  author  is  compara- 
tively free  from  the  restraint  of  convention  and  into  which  the 
rhythm  of  his  thought  is  translated  freely  and  often  uncon- 
sciously, Bouiget,  in  his  essay  on  Stendhal,  says:  "  La  pre- 
miere question  u  se  poser  sur  un  auteur  est  celle-ci :  quelles 
images  ressuscitent  dans  la  chambre  noire  de  son  cerveau, 
lorsqu'il  ferme  les  yeux?  C'est  lelement  premier  de  son  talent, 
C'est  son  esprit  meme.  Le  reste  n'est  quedelamiseen  oeuvre '," 
Bourget  is  not  specifically  referring  to  figures  of  speech,  but 
aflirms  that  the  kind  of  images  —  physical,  intellectual,  or 
emotional  —  that  arise  give  an  accurate  index  to  the  character 
of  the  mind  ;  a  statement  which  we  can  accept  if  we  do  not 
attempt  too  rigid  an  application.  But  the  way  in  which  these 
images  are  associated  with  one  another,  the  way  in  which 
they  are  paired  off,  should  be  still  more  instructive.  We 
should  be  able  to  see  what  takes  place  in  the  author's  mind 
when  he  wishes  to  describe  a  shabby  parlor,  a  miser,  a  pure 
woman,  or  love  in  a  young  girl's  breast.  If  there  is  no  asso- 
ciation of  ideas,  we  have  a  literal  description  or  account,  but 
if  there  is,  that  association,  reflected  in  the  simile  or  metaphor, 
represents  a  definite  psychological  phenomenon. 

With  this  principle  in  mind  we  wish  to  study  the  similes 
and  metaphors  of  Balzac,  for  whom  some  such  method  is 
natural  and  even  necessary,  for  his  figures  have  no  particular 
interest  in  themselves.  Victor  Hugo  is  an  artist  in  imagery  : 
we  can  take  pleasure  in  reading  selections  from  a  catalogue 
of  his  figures  without  knowing  the  context,  in  the  same  way 
that  we  enjoy  a  snatch  of  song  from  an  opera,  Balzac's  art 
is  not  refined  to  the  point  of  being  impersonal,  of  having  a 
separate,  self-sulficing  existence  ;  it  is  indissolubly  bound  up 
witii  the  man  and  his  subject.  He  was  guided  by  a  happy 
instinct  when  he  tried  to  fuse  his  work  into  a  single  whole, 
for  there  are  few   other  cases  where  the  author  and  his  work 

I.    A'.s.s.-i/ji  lie  psi/rhulDfjip  ro/itrin])ui\iini\  I,  p.  2'.ll. 
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form  such  a  composite  unit,  and  probably  none  where  a  single 
work  loses  more  of  its  distinctive  character  by  being  isolated. 
Similarly  for  the  figures  of  speech,  thciir  main  interest  comes 
from  their  relation  to  the  author.  In  studying  the  character  of 
the  figures,  the  manner  and  purpose  of  their  use,  we  gain  an 
insight  into  certain  phases  of  the  intellect  and  personality  of 
the  man,  a  process  which  is  readily  merged  with  the  reverse  ; 
that  of  indicating  hoAv  certain  ideas,  characteristics,  infirmi- 
ties perhaps,  of  the  man  are  reflected  in  his  figures  and  hence 
in  his  style.  This  will  lead  to  some  more  general  discussion 
of  certain  qualities  of  style  in  their  relation  to  the  author  and 
in  their  effect  on  the  reacltir. 

When  we  recall  that  we  are  dealing  with  the  author  of  the 
Come'die  humaine,  a  limitation  of  the  field  is  manifestly  im- 
posed, and  I  have  selected  the  Scenes  de  la  Vie  de  province^ 
which  include  eleven  novels,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  They 
ore  almost  coextensive  with  the  period  of  Balzac's  literary 
activity,  and,  what  is  much  more  important  with  an  author 
who  shows  so  little  chronological  development,  they  present 
striking  examples  of  the  most  important  phases  of  his  genius. 
But  for  our  present  purposes  we  must  have  a  more  detailed 
examination  of  the  figures  than  it  is  practicable  to  give  to 
the  whole  of  even  this  section  ;  and  so  attention  h;is  been 
chiefly  directed  to  three  novels.  The  Lys  dans  la  vallce  gives 
us  an  excellent  example  of  the  poetic  and  romantic  phase  of 
Balzac  and  contains  such  a  mass  of  figures  that  it  is  worthy 
of  a  separate  treatment.  Un  menage  de  (jarQon  presents 
ont;  of  his  famous  monsters  of  iniquity  and  is  an  excellent 
illustration  of  the  authors  materialism,  which  descends  fre- 
quently to  vulgarity  and  triviality.  Both  of  these  are  forceful 
books  and  reveal  Balzac  as  a  conscious  and  careful  workman. 
The  third  novel,  Eugenie  Grandef,  is  a  masterpiece  in  which 
the  two  phases  of  his  work  are  fused,  and  for  us  is  all  the 
more  interesting  because  it  is  here  that  he  has  shown  the  most 
self-restraint,  that  he  has  chastened  his  genius,  and  thus  we 
may    suppose   that    what    we  find  in    it  represents   a   serious 
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purpose  and  is  not  Lhe  result  of  his  having  given  rein  lo  the 
fancies  of  the  moment.  The  conclusions  drawn  from  these 
three  novels  will  be  tested  by  examples  from  other  novels, 
more  especially  from  the  Scenes  de  la  Vic  de  province. 

It  has  further  been  necessary  to  limit  the  kind  of  figures 
studied.  As  has  already  been  indicated,  the  term  "figure" 
is  used  in  its  most  current  acceptation,  that  is  as  including 
similes  and  metaphors,  or  in  other  words  any  expressed  or 
implied  comparison  between  objects  or  acts  which  belong  to 
different  categories  or  exist  under  different  circumstances ,  If 
an  inanimate  object  or  a  lower  order  of  life  is  compared  to 
man,  we  have  a  special  form  :  personification.  The  other 
rhetorical  figures  such  such  as  apostrophe,  interrogation,  and 
even  metonomy  and  synecdoche,  are  mere  modes  of  expression 
or  linguistic  conveniences.  Hyperbole  and  antithesis  do  express 
a  certain  attitude  of  mind,  and  we  find  them  frequently 
employed  by  Balzac,  but  the  principle  back  of  the  creation 
of  the  individual  figures  of  either  type  is  always  the  same, 
and  nothing  could  be  gained  by  a  detailed  study  :  the  differ- 
ence between  two  hyperboles  for  instance  is  merely  one  of 
degree. 

But  figurative  expression  has  become  such  a  vital  part  of 
the  language  that  there  are  many  comparisons,  usually  in 
the  form  of  metaphors,  which  have  ceased  to  be  felt  as  such 
and  have  become  the  normal  expression  of  the  idea.  They  are 
translated  directly  into  abstract  concepts  without  evoking  any 
image  of  the  thing  originally  suggested  as  an  analogical  explan- 
ation of  the  object  under  discussion.  Jeter  iin  regard,  une 
doulenr  profonde,  V empreinte  de  melancholie  siir  sa  figure, 
epouser  les  intercfs  de  queUjuun  evoke  no  image  of  the  literal 
meanings,  and  the  study  of  such  dead  figures  belongs  to  the 
domain  of  semantics.  It  is  sufficient  to  state  here  that  Balzac, 
exceedingly  given  to  all  types  of  figurative  expression,  has 
frequent  recourse  to  these  banal  figures.  He  shows  an  especial 
fondness  for  certain  terms,  such  ws  jeter,  pro  fond,  froid,  and 
terms  connected  with  the  ideas  suggested  by  combat,  lien  or 
drame. 
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It  is  often  difficult  to  decide  whether  a  given  expression 
represents  a  personal  imprint  of  the  mind  of  the  author  or 
whether  he  has  simply  taken  it  already  coined  from  the  wealth 
of  contemporary  figurative  language.  In  attempting  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  of  the  personal  element,  I  have  made  exten- 
sive use  of  French  dictionaries,  but  have  relied  especially  on 
the  sixth  edition  of  the  Dictionnaire  de  V Acadcmie  Francaise, 
which  lies  within  the  dates  of  the  works  studied  and  which 
gives  a  considerable  number  of  figurative  uses  of  words.  We 
can  at  least  be  sure  that  an  expression  from  the  pen  of  Balzac, 
when  recognized  by  this  most  conservative  work,  does  not 
indicate  any  original  creation  on  his  part.  Other  elements 
must  also  be  taken  into  account  in  our  decisions.  At  the  base 
of  the  figure  of  speech  there  is  the  idea  of  a  comparison  betw^een 
two  objects.  The  (comparison  may  be  new  or  rare,  but  this 
is  not  necessary  in  order  that  the  figure  have  a  stylistic  and 
psychological  significance.  The  most  banal  comparison  may 
be  revived  and  made  real  by  a  new  form  of  expression.  Fur- 
ther - —  and  this  is  more  important  for  Balzac  — a  banal  figure 
becomes  significant  when  it  is  prolonged  by  carrying  out  the 
comparison  in  detail,  or  when  it  is  used  over  and  over  again. 
Briefly  then,  w^e  wash  to  study  those  expressions  of  Balzac  in 
which  words  are  used  in  other  than  their  usual  relations,  and 
in  which,  either  on  account  of  infrequency  of  the  basal  idea, 
or  of  insistence  upon  it  by  a  new  mode  of  expression,  by  pro- 
longation, by  frequent  repetition,  there  is  evidence  that  the 
concept  of  the  thing  under  discussion  does  not  stand  alone  in 
the  mind  of  the  author,  but  that  it  is  associated  with  some- 
thing else  w^hich  he  sees  and  which  he  wishes  us  to  see  on 
account  of  certain  suggestive  similarities.  In  the  elimination 
of  banal  figures,  the  tests  may  be  less  rigidly  applied  to 
similes  than  to  metaphors,  since  the  naming  and  the  expressed 
comparison  of  two  objects  indicate  that  both  objects  were  in 
the  mind  of  the  author. 

In  order  to  formulate  any  general  conclusions,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  make  a  very  careful  classification  of  the  figures, 
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the  ivsuUs  of  which  are  shown  in  the  table  that  follows.  The 
customary  method  of  classifying  figures  of  speech  solely  by  the 
second  term  or  source  of  the  comparison  is  inadequate  for 
our  purposes,  for  we  fail  to  grasp  the  stylistic  and  psycholog- 
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ical  import  of  a  comparison  unless  we  take  into  consideration 
l)uth  terms  and  compare  their  real  relation  with  that  indicated 
by  the  figure  of  speech.  I  have  adopted  a  grouping  which 
seemed,  after  a  study  of  the  figures  in  these  three  novels,  to 
facilitate    best    a   comprehensive    idea    of  the    whole  mass  of 
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figures,  of  their  individual  character,  and  of  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  used.  All  the  figures  will  be  grouped  under  six 
general  headings  corresponding  to  what  Balzac  wishes  to 
describe  ;  opposite  each  heading  are  classified  as  minutely 
as  seemed  profitable  the  second  terms  of  the  comparisons. 

In  the  statistical  summary  given  on  page  6,  I  have  included 
onlv  those  fiicures  used  bv  Balzac  or  bv  his  spokesman  I'V'lix 
de  Vandenesse ;  in  this  way  I  eliminate  a  disturbing  element 
resulting  from  Balzac's  attempt  to  characterize  his  men  and 
women  by  their  modes  of  expression.  The  figures  used  in 
dialogue  will  come  up  for  thoir  share  of  discussion  inter  on 
in  this  study. 


CHAPTEH    II 
TOPICAL   ANALYSIS  OF  RALZACS  FIGURES  OF  SPEECH 

In  this  chapter  the  comparisons  are  grouped  according  to 
the  nature  of  their  first  term,  and  the  chapter  will  serve  large- 
ly as  an  interpretation  of  the  statistical  table  given  at  the 
close  of  Chapter  I. 

Group  I.  —  First  Term  :  Man 

In  this  group  the  figures,  as  expressed,  treat  of  man  as  a 
physical  organism,  but  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  sides  are 
naturally  present  in  the  mind  of  the  author  and  in  many  cases 
really  form  the  basis  of  the  comparison, 

Gf'oiij)  /,  .1.  —  Comparisons  between  human  beings  are 
very  frequent  in  Balzac  ;  he  describes  the  acts  or  the  emotions 
of  a  character  by  comparing  them  to  the  acts  or  emotions  of 
a  person  of  different  social  status  or  under  different  circum- 
stances. In  many  cases,  of  course,  the  similarity  is  so  great 
that  the  comparison  could  hardly  be  called  a  figure  of  speech, 
and  even  those  that  I  have  listed,  which  are  usually  expressed 
in  the  form  of  similes,  might  be  called  with  greater  exactness 
analogies,  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  those  figures  in 
which  there  is  more  real  imagery.  In  the  Lys  dans  la  vallde 
we  find  twenty-seven  figures  based  on  differences  of  age,  sex, 
and  physiological  condition,  among  which  the  most  interesting 
are  the  seventeen  comparisons  to  children  :  "  Get  hommeetait 
devenu  inquiet,  comme  lenfant  qui  ne  voit  plus  remuer  le 
pauvre  insecte  (ju'il  tourmente  "  (p.  576)  ;  "  La  comtesse  se 
leva  par  un  mouvement  d'impatience,  comme  un  enfant  qui 
veut  un  jouet  "  (p.  627)  ;  "  Avec  ce  courage  d'enfant  qui  ne 
doute  de  rien  "  (p.  410)  ;  "  Aussitot,  comme  un  enfant  qui, 
descendu  dans  unabime  en  jouant,  en  cueillant  des  fleurs,  voit 
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avec  angoisse  qu'il  lui  sera  impossible  de  remonter,  n'aper9oit 
plus  le  sol  humain  qu'k  une  distance  infranchissable,  se  sent 
tout  seul,  k  la  nuit,  et  entend  les  hurlements  sauvages,  je  com' 
pris  que  nous  etions  separes  par  tout  un  monde  "  (p.  301). 
Forty-nine  figures  are  based  on  social,  political,  economic, 
and  racial  distinctions,  the  soldier,  the  sovereign,  and  the  slave 
offering  the  most  frequent  sources  of  comparison :  "  Comme 
I'enfant  arrache  par  Napoleon  aux  tendres  soins  dii  logis,  elle 
eut  habitue  ses  pieds  k  marcher  dans  la  boue  et  dans  la  neige, 
accoutume  son  front  aux  boulets,  toute  sa  personne  a  la  pas- 
sive obdissancedu  soldat "  (p.  454)  ;  "  Arabelle  voulut  montrer 
son  pouvoir  comme  un  sultan  qui,  pour  prouver  son  adresse, 
s'amuse  k  decoller  des  innocents  "  (p.  602)  ;  "  Un  contente- 
ment  semblable  !\  celui  de  I'esclave  qui  trompe  son  maitro 
(p.  481). 

A  very  interesting  feature  of  this  novel  lies  in  the  thirty- 
seven  figures  in  which  religious  terms  are  used  with  reference 
to  carnal  man,  especially  to  express  love  between  the  two 
sexes  and  its  effects.  Madame  de  Mortsauf  is  a  saint,  a  martyr, 
a  nun  :  "  La  sainte  qui  souffrait  son  lent  martyre  a  Cloche- 
gourde  "  (p.  566);  "•  Sereine  sur  son  bucher  de  sainte  et  de 
martyre  "  (p  461)  ;  "  Attendant  toujours  une  douleur  nou- 
velle,  comme  les  martyrs  attendaient  un  nouveau  couj) 
(p.  395).  There  are  also  specific  Biblical  references,  as :  "  Cou- 
chee  comme  si  elle  avait  ete  foudroyee  par  la  voix  qui  terrassa 
saint  Paul  "  (p.  585).  But  much  more  frequent  and  striking  are 
the  specific  comparisons  of  the  sensuous  —  if  not  the  sensual — 
to  the  religious  emotions  ;  after  catching  the  tears  of  Madame 
de  Mortsauf  in  his  hand  and  drinking  them,  Felix  says  to  her  : 
"Voici  la  premiere,  la  sainte  communion  de  I'amour.  Oui,  je 
viens  de  participer  a  vos  douleurs,  de  m'unir  a  votre  ^me, 
comme  nous  nous  unissons  au  Christ  en  buvant  sa  divine 
substance  "  (p.  459) ;  or  :  "  Elle  qui  avait  tout  laisse  pour  moi, 
comme  on  laisse  tout  pour  Dieu  "  (p.  574) ;  or  :  "  Elle  rece- 
vait  nos  adorations  comme  un  pretre  re<^oit  I'encens  a  la  messe  " 
(p.  405).  In  addition  to  the  references  to  the  Bible  mentioned 
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above,  there  are  eleven  allusions  that  may  be  classed  as  figures 
under  this  heading.  They  are  drawn  from  Classic,  from  Ita- 
lian, and  from  French  sources,  with  one  reference  to  Don 
Quixote,  and  they  offer  no  special  interest,  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  the  two  comparisons  of  Felix  and  Madame  de  Mor- 
sauf  to  Petrarch  and  Laura  (pp.  469,  507). 

In  the  other  two  novels  the  figures  group  themselves  simi- 
larly except  that  there  are  almost  no  references  to  religion. 
In  Un  menage  de  garQon  there  are  four  comparisons  to  chil- 
dren, and,  more  striking  still,  eight  to  the  sick,  dying,  and 
dead  :  "  Maigre  comme  lest  une  etique  deux  heures  avant  sa 
mort "  (p.  333)  ;  "  Une  femme,  verte  comme  une  noyee  de 
deux  jours  "  (p.  333).  Fourteen  have  reference  to  the  profes- 
sions, with  that  of  the  soldier  predominating  :  "  Ge  sang-froid 
de  general  en  chef  qui  permet  de  conserver  I'oeil  clair  et  I'in- 
telligence  nette  au  milieu  du  tourbillon  des  choses  "  (p.  130)  ; 
''M.  Hochon...passa  I'assiette  a  travers  la  table  au  jeune 
peintre  avec  le  silence  et  le  sang-froid  dun  vieux  soldat  qui 
se  dit  au  commencement  d'une  bataille:  "  Aujourd'hui,  je  puis 
etre  tue  "'  (p.  223) ;  "  Le  pere  Rouget. ..  vintdans  la  rue  prendre 
Flore  par  la  main,  comme  un  avare  eut  fait  pour  son  tresor" 
(p.  296).  There  are  live  allusions  of  no  special  interest,  with 
the  exception  of  two  referring  to  recent  French  history  and 
having  a  pretentious  tone  :  "  Flore  tomba  sous  la  domi- 
nation de  cet  homme,  comme  la  France  etail  tombee  sous 
celle  de  Napoleon  "  (p.  317)  ;  "En  presence  de  cette  agonie, 
le  neveu  restait  impassible  et  froid  comme  les  diplomates,  en 
1814,  pendant  les  convulsions  de  la  France  imperiale  '' 
'p.  317). 

In  Eugenie  Grandcl  there  arc  six  comparisons  to  children  : 
"  J'6cou...coute,  r^pondit  humblement  le  bonhomme  en  pre- 
nant  la  malicieuse  contenance  dun  enfant  qui  rit  int(5rieure- 
ment  de  son  professeur,  tout  en  paraissant  lui  preter  la  plus 
grande  attention  "'  (p.  303)  ;  ''  Los  yeux  attaches  sur  les  louis, 
comme  un  enfant  qui,  au  moment  oil  il  commence  k  voir,  con- 
temple  stupidemont    le  m^me  objet  ;  et,  comme  k  un  enfant, 
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il  luiechappalt  uii  sourire  peiiible  "'  (p.  368j  ;  "A  la  vue  de  ses 
richesses,  elle  se  mit  a  applaudir  en  battant  des  mains,  comme 
un  enfant  forcd  de  perdre  son  trop-plein  de  joie  dans  les  naifs 
mouvements  du  corps  "  (p.  321).  Eleven  figures  refer  to  pro- 
fessions, as  the  comparisons  of  the  astute  Grandet  to  an 
astronomer  (p.  224)  and  to  an  alchemist  (p.  262).  More  inter- 
estintf  here  are  those  that  refer  to  particular  situations,  and 
which  have  usually  a  pretentious  character:  ''  L'attente  d  une 
mort  ig'nominieuse  et  publique  est  moins  horril^le  peut-etre 
pour  un  condamne  que  ne  I'etait  pour  madame  Grandet  et 
pour  sa  fille  l'attente  des  evenements  qui  devaient  terminer  ce 
dejeuner  de  famille  "  (p.  3i5)  ;  "  Certes,  la  Parisienne  qui, 
pour  faciliter  la  fuite  de  son  amant,  soutient  de  ses  faibles  bras 
une  ^chelle  de  soie,  ne  montre  pas  plus  de  courage  que  n'en 
deployait  Eugenie  en  remettant  le  sucre  sur  la  table"  (p.  283) ; 
"  Mais,  a  la  verite,  la  vie  des  celebres  soeurs  hongroises,  atta- 
chees  Tune  k  I'autre  par  une  erreur  de  la  nature,  n'avait  pas 
ete  plus  intime  que  ne  I'etait  celle  d'Eugenie  et  de  sa  mere  " 
(p.  277 j.  In  addition  to  the  last-quoted  figure  there  are  eleven 
allusions,  most  of  them  of  a  rather  pretentious  nature.  Eugenie 
is  compared  to  the  Venus  of  Milo,  to  the  Jupiter  of  Phidias, 
and  three  times  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  Similarly  the  Cruchots 
and  the  Des  Grassins  are  the  Medici  and  the  Pazzi  of  Sau- 
mur. 

In  the  comparisons  between  human  beings,  then,  we  lind, 
as  we  should  expect,  that  the  professions  play  a  considerable 
part.  But  considering  the  very  small  place  that  the  child  holds 
in  the  Comedie  humaine,  we  are  a  little  surprised  to  note  the 
insistence  on  child  life  ;  the  figures  indicate  that  Balzac  had 
observed  rather  closely  the  good  and  bad  sides  of  child  nature  ; 
and,  in  addition  to  the  extended  figures,  there  is  a  still  larger 
number  of  cases  in  which  enfantln  or  d  enfant  is  used  with 
a  psychological  connotation.  It  is  interesting  to  note  here  that 
Balzac  in  his  correspondence  is  continually  speaking  of  his 
own  nature  as  being  that  of  a  child  '. 

1.  Cf.  Leltres  h  VEtrang^re,  I,  pp.  18'),  ;]lo.  XSl .  elc. 
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Group  I,  B.  —  In  view  of  Balzac's  frequent  statement  of 
the  correspondence  between  the  liuman  and  animal  species, 
we  naturally  look  with  interest  to  see  ho^v  this  idea  finds 
expression  in  the  figures  of  speech.  We  find  that,  though 
Balzac  is  fond  of  animalistic  comparisons,  he  does  not  let  his 
theory  distort  his  sense  of  reality.  A  single  animal  could  not 
represent  a  single  man,  unless  its  character  were  greatly 
enlarged  or  that  of  the  man  simplified  ;  much  less  could  an 
animal  represent  a  class  or  profession  in  human  society.  Thus, 
while  one  type  of  animalistic  comparisons  usually  dominates 
for  a  character,  others  are  regularly  used  to  represent  his 
various  physical  or  other  traits. 

In  the  Lys  dans  la  vallee  the  most  striking  trait  is  the 
frequent  comparisons  to  birds  :  thirteen,  nine  having  reference 
to  Madame  de  Mortsauf.  These  comparisons  concern  her  move- 
ments: "  Une  femme...se  posa  pres  de  moi  par  un  mouve- 
ment  d'oiseau  qui  s  abat  surson  nid  '  (p.  408);  more  frequently 
it  is  her  voice  :  "  La  voix  de  I'ange  qui,  par  intervalles,  s'ele- 
vait  comme  un  chant  de  rossignol  au  moment  ou  la  pluie  va 
cesser  "  (p.  449)  ;  or  the  comparison  may  be  less  external, 
more  intellectual  '  :  "  Madame  de  Mortsauf  etait  le  bengali 
transporte  dans  la  froide  Europe,  tristement  pose  sur  son 
bfiton,  muet  et  mourant  dans  sa  cage  oil  le  garde  un  natura- 
liste  "  (p.  oo6).  The  other  comparisons  are  rather  well  distrib- 
uted over  the  animal  kingdom  ;  the  lion,  tiger,  wolf,  monkey, 
dog,  horse,  serpent  and  insect  are  each  represented  by  two 
or  more  figures,  and  most  of  them  are  applied  to  several  ot 
the  characters.  Madame  de  Mortsauf  has  •  cette  expression  de 
lionne  audesespoir  "  (p.  549),  while  of  Lady  Dudley  it  is  said 
that  '*  semblable  a  la  lionne  ((ui  a  saisi  dans  sagueule  et  rappor- 
ts dans  son  antre  une  proie  a  ronger,  elle  veillait^  ce  que  rien 
ne  troubhU  son  bonheur,  et  mo  gardait  comme  une  conquete 
insoumise  "   ^p.   570).    The  most   interesting,   and    the   most 

1.  I  u.se  lorm  "  iiilelleclual  figure  "  of  figures  based  on  an  intellec- 
lually  conceived  comparison  as  contrasted  with  figures  based  on  purely 
external  and  physical  similarities^.  The  term  is  less  liable  to  cause  con- 
fusion tiian  "  logical. 
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suggestive  of  character,  are  those  rel'erring  to  M.  de  Mortsaul, 
whom  Balzac  himself  came  to  consider  the  most  striking 
character  of  the  book  ^  :  "  Je  fus  une  pAtiire  a  ce  lion  sans 
ongles  et  sans  criniere  '^  (p.  443);  "  Ses  yeux  etincelerent 
comme  ceux  des  tigres  "  (p.  44o)  ;  ''  Son  visage  ressemblait 
vaguement  k  celui  d'un  loiip  blanc  qui  a  du  sang  au  museau  " 
(p.  426  ;  cf.496)  ;  "  Ces  sortes  d'esprits  se  heurtont  volontiers 
aux  endroits  ou  brille  la  lumiere,  ils  y  retournent  toujours  en 
bourdonnant  sans  rien  penetrer,  et  fatiguent  lAme  comme  les 
grosses  mouches  fatiguent  loreille  en  fredonnant  le  long  des 
vitres  "  (p.  S39)  ;  "  Le  comte  avait  ete,  comme  les  mouches 
par  un  jour  de  grande  chaleur,  plus  piquant,  plus  acerbe,  plus 
changeant  qu'k  I'ordinaire  "  (p.  47S). 

The  animalistic  comparisons  in  Un  mcnar/e  de  cfarr-on  are 
well  scattered  over  the  animal  kingdom,  but  they  have  almost 
always  a  decidedly  pejorative  value.  The  birds  are  usually 
birds  of  prey,  but  such  comparisons  are  no  more  uncompli- 
mentary than  :  "  Elle  etait  grasse  comme  une  grive  apres  la 
vendange  "  (p.  69)  ;  or:  "  Get  amour  maternel.  .  .tout  aussi 
necessaire  aux  commencements  de  I'artiste  que  les  soins  de  la 
poule  a  ses  petits  jusqu'a  ce  qu'ils  aient  des  plumes  "  (p.  124). 
The  effect  produced  seems  to  be  that  desired  by  Balzac.  Rouget 
appears  as  a  butterfly,  and  twice  each  as  a  horse,  sheep,  and 
dog,  and  the  impression  on  us  each  time  is  about  the  same  : 
"  Semblable  au  papillon  qui  s'est  pris  les  pattes  dans  la  cire 
fondante  d'une  bougie,  Rouget  dissipa  rapidement  ses  der- 
nieres  forces"  (p.  317)  ;  in  the  comparisons  to  dogs  the  idea 
of  fidelity  Avhich  usually  dominates  with  Balzac,  gives  place 
to  the  idea  of  servility  and  submissiveness :  "  Sur  le  palier 
Jean-Jacques  couche  comme  un  chien  "  (p.  193)  ;  "  11  guettait 
les  mouvements  de  cette  creature  comme  un  chien  guetle  les 
moindres  gestes  de  son  maitre  "  {p.  205). 

In  Eugenie  Grandct  the  keynote  of  Grandet's  character 
seems  to  be  expressed  in  the  double  figure:  '  Financierement 
parlant,  M.  Grandet  tenait  du  tigre  et  du  boa  :  il   savait  se 

1.  Letircs  i  I'Etrany^re,  1,  p.  328, 
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coucher,  se  blottir,  envisager  long-temps  sa  proie,  sauter  des- 
sus  ;  puis  il  ouvrait  la  g-ueule  de  sa  bourse,  y  engloutissait  une 
charg-e  d'ecus,  et  se  couchait  tranquillement  comme  le  serpent 
qui  dig^ere,  impassible,  froid,  methodique  "  (p.  225).  The  idea 
with  reference  to  Grandet  expressed  in  the  fig-ure  persists 
throughout  the  book.  The  tiger  appears  in  two  other  similes 
and  to  it  may  be  related  five  metaphors  such  as  :  "  Le  beau 
marquisat  de  Froidfond  fut  alors  convoye  vers  I'oesophage  de 
M.  Grandet  "  (p.  230).  Grandets  cruelty,  cunning,  and 
impassiveness,  his  glance  that  frightens  or  chills  recall  the 
figure  of  the  serpent  or  the  later  one  of  the  basilisk  (p.  227). 
Eugenie  is  referred  to  most  frequently  as  a  bird  with  its  light- 
hearted  innocence  or  its  sad  fate  :  "  Semblable  a  ces  oiseaux 
victimes  du  liaut  prix  auquel  on  les  met  et  qu'ils  ignorent  " 
(p.  244).  Madame  Grandet  has  "  une  resignation  d'insecte 
tourmente  par  des  enfants"  (p.  238)  ;  and  the  same  timid 
meekness  is  indicated  by  four  other  figures  :  hiche,  mouette, 
souris,  and  agneau.  Nanon  is  compared  five  times  to  a  faithful 
affectionate  dog.  Charles  is  described  in  the  figures  in  contrast 
to  the  natives  of  Saumur  ;  he  appears  as  a  girafl'e  —  a 
curiosity  —  or  "  un  colimagon  dans  une  ruche,  ou...un  paon 
dans  quelque  obscure  basse-cour  de  village  "  (p.  246). 

Group  I,  C .  —  The  comparisons  of  man  to  the  plant  world 
have  not  the  intellectual  significance  of  the  comparisons  to 
animals  and  they  are  relatively  infrequent  in  Un  mc^nacfe  de 
gar(;on  and  Eugenie  Grandet,  where  they  are  nearly  all  based 
on  outward  appearance,  usually  color,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  poetic  figures  in  the  latter  novel  :  "  La  Descoings  avait 
pris  les  tons  murs  d'une  pomme  de  reinette  a  PAques"  (MG., 
p.  122)  ;  "  Une  vague  ressemblance  avec  ces  fruits  cotonneux 
qui  n'ont  plus  ni  saveur  ni  sue  "  (EG.,  p.  237)  ;  "  Cette  phy- 
sionomie  calme,  color«5e,  bordee  d'une  lueur  comme  une  jolie 
fleur  ^close  "  (EG.,  p.  268) ;  "  Probe  autant  qu'une  fleur  n6e 
au  fond  d'une  foret  est  di'licate  "  (EG.,  p.  287). 

In  the  Lys  dans  la  vallc.e  there  are  twenty-two  comparisons 
of  woman  to  a  flower,  eighteen  of  them  referring  directly  to 
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Madame  de  Mortsauf.  A  few  refer  to  external  appearance 
only,  as  :  "  La  pAleur  verdi\tre  des  fleurs  du  magnolia  quand 
elless'entr'ouvrent  "  (p.  624j ;  but  they  are  usually  nioro  intel- 
lectual, and  they  present  an  elaborate  development  of  the  idea 
expressed  in  the  title  of  the  novel  ;  we  see  the  flower  under 
all  conditions  :  "  Le  lys...broyedans  lesrouag-es  dune  machine 
en  acier  poli  "  (p.  471)  ;  "  Gette  lleur,  incessamment  fermee 
dans  la  froide  atmosphere  de  son  menage,  s'epanouit  k  mes 
regards"  (p.  ooo)  ;  "  Penchant  la  tete  comme  un  lys  trop 
charge  de  pluie  "  (p.  .")73)  ;  "  Le  lys  de  cette  vallee  ou  elle 
croissait  pour  le  ciel  en  la  remplissant  da  parfum  de  ses  ver- 
tus  "  (p.  411)  ;  "La  plupart  de  mes  idees.  .  .  sont  nees  la, 
comme  les  parfums  emanent  des  fleurs  ;  mais  la  verdoyail  la 
plante  inconnue  qui  jeta  sur  mon  ame  sa  feconde  poussiere 
(p.  422)  ;  "  La  renaissance  de  madame  de  Mortsauf  fut  natu- 
relle  comme  les  elTets  du  mois  de  mai  sur  les  prairies,  comme 
ceux  du  soleil  sur  les  fleurs  abattues  "  (p.  525).  The  other 
comparisons  are  to  plants,  trees  or  fruits  :  "  Ce  corps  aussi 
delicat  que  lest  une  plante  venue  en  serre  malgre  les  rigueurs 
dun  climat  etranger  '  (p.  424);  ''  Elle  prenait  I'attitude  d'un 
saule  pleureur  "  (p.  424)  ;  "  Elle  etait  mortifiee  comme  le  fruit 
sur  lequel  les  meurtrissures  commencent  k  paraitre  et  qu'un 
ver  interieur  fait  prematurement  blondir"  (p.  578). 

Group  /,  D.  —  The  comparisons  of  man  to  inanimate  objects 
are  as  a  rule  commonplace  :  they  are  based  usually  on  similar- 
ity of  color,  form,  or  qualities  of  resistance,  and  interest  us 
chiefly  as  they  differ  in  the  three  novels,  according  to  the  choice 
of  the  object  to  which  man  is  compared.  In  the  Lys  dans  la 
vallee,  the  comparisons  are  naturally  used  for  poetical  effect 
and  are  frequently  stock  forms  :  ''La  peau  etait  blanche 
comme  une  porcelaine  eclairee  par  une  lueur  '  (p.  424)  ; 
"  La  raie  blanche  qui  partageait  sescheveux  en  deux  bandeaux 
semblables  aux  ailes  d'un  corbeau  "  (p.  424)  ;  ''  Apres  avoir 
effleure  le  fTais  jasmin  de  sa  peau  et  bu  le  lait  de  cette  coupe 
pleine  d'amour'  '^p.  423).  In  Un  menage  de  garQon  the  com- 
parisons are    chosen   rather    with    the  intention  of  producing 
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disgust  or  else  an  impression  of  stienglli :  ''  Son  teint  couleur 
de  pain  d'epice  "  (p.  206)  ;  *'  Son  crsine  couleur  beurre  frais  " 
(p.  147) ;  "  Les  paupieres  etaient  comnie  des  pellicules  d'oeuf '" 
(p.  333)  ;  '•  Un  tas  de  linge  et  de  A'ieilles  robes  les  unes  sur 
les  autres,  bordees  de  boue  a  cause  de  la  saison,  Lout  cela 
monte  sur  ^e  grosses  jambes  "  (p.  331)  ;  "  Les  muscles  ne 
tressaillirent  pas  plus  que  s'ils  eussent  ete  de  bronze 
(p.  305).  "  Blancs  et  immobiles  comme  des  statues  de  platre"' 
(p.  281)  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  "  aux  jolies  statuettes 
du  moyen  4ge  "  or  "  les  statues  antiques  "  in  the  Lys  dans 
la  valle'e  (pp.  o78,  420),  a  novel  which  does  not,  however, 
wholly  restrict  itself  to  poetic  figures,  since  we  find  such 
expressions  as  :  "  Ges  creux  qui  font  ressembler  la  nuque  de 
certaines  femmes  a  des  troncs  d'arbre  "  (p.  420).  In  addition 
to  the  contrast  between  the  two  novels  noted,  there  are  other 
features  in  the  Lys  dans  la  valle'e  that  deserve  mention :  the 
frequent  comparisons  to  works  of  art,  as  illustrated  above, 
and  to  natural  phenomena,  such  as  sky,  cloud,  etc.  :  "  Ge 
visage,  serein  comme  un  beau  ciel  apres  la  tempete  '*  (p.  630). 
In  general  the  comparisons  are  not  confined  so  strictly  to 
purely  physical  properties. 

Eugenie  Grandel  stands  half-way  between  these  two 
extremes  ;  we  find  in  it  parallels  for  both  types  :  "  Leurs 
figures,  aussi  fletries  que  I'etaient  leurs  habits  r^pes,  aussi 
plissees  que  leurs  pantalons  "  (p..  250)  ;  "  Sa  face  trouee  comme 
une  ecumoire''  (p.  241)  ;  "  II  restait  inebranlable,  apre  et  froid 
comme  une  pile  de  granit  "'  (p.  353)  ;  "  Ses  traits,  les  con- 
lours  de  sa  tete.  .  .ressemblaient  aux  lignes  d'horizon  si  dou- 
cement  tranchees  dans  le  lointain  des  lacs  tranquilles 
(p.  268).  Pejorative  figures,  though  not  so  brutal  as  in  Un 
menac/e  de  garcon,  still  predominate. 

In  general  we  may  say  that  the  comparisons  to  inanimate 
objects  are  striking  ;  that  they  produce  the  impression  which 
Balzac  wislied  to  give.  Even  the  poetic  comparisons,  while 
not  so  original,  are  often  very  well  ciiosen. 
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Group  II.  —  First  Term  :  Human  Look  or  Voice 

This  group  is  in  the  nature  of  a  transition  between  Group  I 
and  Group  III.  We  are  dealing  with  two  physical  attributes 
of  man  —  look  and  speech  —  but  both  are  considered  here 
according  to  their  moral  significance,  as  expressing  the  soul 
of  the  aclor  or  as  adecting  those  about  him. 

Group  n,  A.  —  In  the  Lys  clans  la  vallee  the  look  is  repre- 
sented twenty  times  as  a  light  or  a  flame:  "  Je  .sentais  en 
moi-meme  ce  regard,  il  m'avait  inonde  de  lumiere  "  (p.  446)  ; 
"  De  ses  yeux  sortaient  deux  rayons  qui  versaient  la  vie  a 
cette  pauvre  faible  creature  "  (p.  438).  In  three  figures  the 
look  is,  as  it  ^vere,  personified  by  substituting  it  for  the 
imagination:  "Mon  regard  se  regalait  en  glissant  sur  la  belle 
parleuse,  il  pressait  sa  taille,  baisait  ses  pieds"  (p.  419).  The 
rest  are  more  material  expressions. 

In  Un  menage  de  c/nrcon  there  are  six  comparisons  to  flame, 
while  four  give  the  impression  of  something  hard  and  metal- 
lic :  "  Un  regard  de  plomb  "  (p.  279),  or  "  Les  teintesfroides 
de  I'acier  '  (p.  269).  The  five  comparisons  to  flame  in  Eugenie 
Grandet  do  not  express  the  idea  so  baldly  :  '*  La  clarte  magique 
de  ses  yeux,  ou  scintillaient  de  jeunes  pensees  d'amour  '' 
(p.  28i). 

Group  II,  B.  —  Speech  is  expressed  in  the  Lys  dans  la 
vallee  four  times  as  light  and  eight  times  as  a  fluid  :  ''  Sa  voix 
qui  penetra  mon  ame  et  la  remplit  comme  un  rayon  de  soleil 
remplit  et  dore  le  cachot  d'un  prisonnier '"  (p.  416);  '"Quand 
j'eus  subi  le  choc  de  ce  torrent  qui  charria  mille  terreurs  en 
mon  Ame  "  (p.  402).  Ten  figures  represent  the  speech  as  some- 
thing that  wounds  :  "  Tous  ces  mots  etaient  des  coups  de  poi- 
gnard  froidement  donnes  aux  endroits  les  plus  sensibles  "  (p. 
580)  ;  "  Le  dard  envenime  de  ses  paroles  "  (p.  617),  Other 
types  are  represented  by  the  following  examples  :  (music)  — 
' '  Un  son  de  voix  nouveau,  comme  si  I'instrument  eut  perdu  plu- 
sieurs  cordes,  et  que  les  autres  se  fussent  detendues  "  (p.  o62) ; 
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(sounds  in  nature) —  ''  Ce  ton  doux  et  bas  qui  faisait  ressem- 
bler  ses  phrases  a  des  flots  menus,  murmures  par  la  mer  surun 
sable  tin"  (p.  489)  ;  (material  objects)  —  "  La  plaisanterie 
franraise  est  une  dentelle  avec  laquelle  les  femmes  savent 
embellir  la  joie  qu'elles  donnent"  (p.  602). 

Un  menage  de  gar^on  contains  one  comparison  to  flame, 
the  rest  being  to  something-  of  more  solid  texture,  —  cannon- 
ball,  arrow,  knife,  —  together  with  such  expressions  as  : 
"  I^EUes]  avnient  accouche  de  la  reponsesuivante  "  (p.  234).  Eu- 
genie Grandet  contains  two  comparisons  to  music  ;  the  rest  are 
materialistic  though  not  brutally  so,  possessing  in  fact  little 
originality  :  "  Le  flux  de  mots  ou  il  noyait  sapensee  "  (p.  227) ; 
"  Ces  mots  retentirent  dans  le  coeur  de  la  pauvre  fille  et  y 
peserent  de  tout  leur  poids  ''  (p.  287'). 

Group  III.  —  First  Term  :  Spiritual  Phenomena 

This  group  has  to  do  with  the  spiritual  phenomena  within 
the  man,  his  emotions,  desires,  passions,  thoughts,  etc. 

Group  III,  A.  —  The  comparisons  to  plants  form  one  of 
the  most  striking  features  of  the  Lys  dans  la  vallee.  This 
conception  crops  out  persistently  throughout  the  book,  and 
the  following  examples  will  illustrate  some  of  the  varied  con- 
ditions under  which  Balzac  sees  the  flowers.  "  Des  tourments 
subis  en  silence  par  les  slmes  dont  les  racines  tendres  encore 
ne  rencontront  que  de  durs  cailloux  dans  le  sol  domestique, 
dont  les  premieres  frondaisons  sont  dechirees  par  des  mains 
haineuses,  dont  les  fleurs  sont  atteintes  par  la  gel^e  au  moment 
ou  elles  s'ouvrent "  (p.  394);  "Ma  virility  qui  poussait  tardi- 
vement  ses  rameaux  verts  "'  (p.  404);  "  Espt!rances  cultivees 
sans  fruit,  incessammsnt  replantdes  et  dt^racinees  "  (p.  618)  ; 
"  S'il  y  avail  en  son  coeur  des  endroits  friables  ou  je  pusse 
attacher  quelques  rameaux  d'atlection  '(p.  405)  ;  "  D'int^pui- 
sables  exhalations  rcmueront  au  fond  de  votre  creur  les  roses 
en  boulon  que  la  pudeur  y  I'crase  "  (p.  480)  ;  ''  II  respira  dans 
celle   vallee   les  enivranles  odeurs  d  une  esperance  fleurie 
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(p.  435)  ;(m  tlic autumn)^''  L'^me  rembrunie  "  (p. 506) ;  "  Ainsi, 
des  orages  de  plus  en  plus  troubles  et  charges  de  graviers  d^ra- 
cinaient  par  leurs  values  ^pres  les  esp^rances  les  plus  profon- 
dement  planlees  dans  son  coeur''  (p.  564);  "  L'ouragan  de  I'in- 
fidelitd  semblable  k  ces  crues  de  la  Loire  qui  ensablent  a  jamais 
una  terre,  avait  passe  sur  son  &me  en  faisant  un  desert  la  oil 
verdoyait  d'opulentes  prairies  "  (p.  573).  Such  comparisons, 
which  differ  only  in  mode  of  expression  from  many  of  those 
listed  under  Group  I,  C,  appear  only  sporadically  in  the  other 
two  novels. 

Group  III^  B.  —  The  comparisons  to  fluids  in  tlie  Lys  dans 
la  vallee  may  be  divided  into  three  general  classes,  according- 
to  whether  the  conception  is  that  of  a  fluid  within  the  soul, 
a  fluid  in  which  the  soul  bathes,  or  a  fluid  in  the  more  gener- 
al sense,  including  electricity  and  effluvia.  "  Les  sentiments 
courent  toujours  vifs  dans  ces  ruisseaux  creuses  qui  retiennent 
les  eaux,  les  purifient,  rafraichissent  le  coeur  et  fertilisent  la 
vie  "  (p.  503)  ;  "  Abimee  en  ces  reveries  orageuses  pendant 
lesquellesles  penseesgonflentlesein,  animentle  front,  viennent 
par  vagues,  jaillissent  ecumeuses  "  (p.  481)  ;  "  Mon  frere  aine 
semblait  avoir  absorbe  le  peu  de  maternite  quelle  avait  au 
cfjeur  "  (p.  405)  ;  "  Notre  puissance  s'echappe  tout  entiere 
sans  aliment,  comme  le  sang  par  une  blessure  inconnue.  La 
sensibilite  coule  a  torrents"  (p.  443);  ''  Oc^an  daniour  ou  ({ui 
n'a  pas  nage  ignorera  toujours  quelque  chose  de  la  poesie  des 
sens"  (p.  566)  ;  "  Une  de  ces  douceurs  infinies  qui  sont  a 
lame  ce  qu'est  un  bain  pour  le  corps  fatigue  ;  lame  est  alors 
rafraichie  sur  toutes  ses  surfaces,  caressee  dans  ses  plis  les 
plus  profonds  "  (p.  473)  ;  "  Des  pensees  trempees  de  melan- 
colie  tomberent  sur  mon  coeur  comme  une  pluie  line  et  grise 
embrume  un  joli  pays  apres  quelque  beau  lever  de  soleil " 
(p.  427)  ;  '■  Rassembler  dans  I'air  les  ellluves  de  cette  ame  ' 
(p.  461). 

We  find  the  same  type  of  figures  in  Eugenie  Grandet  in 
somewhat  less  pretentious  form  :  "La  compassion,  excitee  par 
le  malheur  de  celui  quelle  aiine,  s'epanche  dans  le  corps  entier 
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d'une  femme  *"  (p.  216)  ;  *'  Aussi  Charles.  .  .  ne  put-il  se  sous- 
traire  a  linfluence  des  sentiments  qui  se  dirigeaient  vers  luien 
linondant,  pour  ainsi  dire"  (p.  280);  "  La  pauvre  fille...  s'a- 
bandonna delicieusement  aucourantde  lamour  ;  elle  saisissait 
sa  felicite  comme  un  nageur  saisit  la  branche  de  saule  pour  se 
tirer  du  fleuve  et  se  reposer  sur  la  rive  "  (p.  329)  ;  "  L'Ame  a 
besoin  dabsorber  les  sentiments  d'une  autre  ^me  "   (p.  371). 

Group  HI,  C.  —  The  following  examples  illustrate  the  com- 
parisons to  flame  or  light  in  the  Lys  dans  la  vallee  :  "  La  con- 
stante  emanation  de  son  ^me  sur  les  siens,  cette  essence  nour- 
rissante  epandue  a  flots  comme  le  soleil  emet  sa  lumiere 
(p.  421) ;  "Elle  me  retira  la  lumiere  qui  depuis  six  ans  brillait 
sur  ma  vie  "  (p.  603)  ;  "  Le  desir  serpenta  dans  mes  veines 
comme  le  signal  d'un  feu  de  joie  "  (p.  476)  ;  "  En  retour  de 
ma  chair  laissee  en  lambeaux  dans  son  coeur,  elle  me  versait 
des  lueurs  de  ce  divin  amour  ''  (p.  504)  >  "  Plusieurs  pensees 
s'eleverent  en  moi  comme  des  lueurs  "  (p.  430). 

The  figures  in  the  other  novels  are  of  a  similar  nature,  all 
being  more  or  less  happy  reworkings  of  the  familiar  conception 
of  love,  hate,  pain,  knowledge,  etc.,  as  light  or  fire.  "  Sa 
figure ...  parut  s'eclairer  aux  rayons  dune  pensee  "'  (MG., 
p.  190)  ;  "  Atteinte  par  un  dernier  rayon  de  maternite  "  (MG., 
p.  149)  ;  ''  Mille  pensees  confuses  naissaient  dans  son  ame,  et 
y  croissaient  k  mesure  que  croissaient  au  dehors  les  rayons  du 
soleil"  (EG.,  p.  266)  ;  "  Dans  la  pure  et  monotone  vie  des 
jeunes  fiUes,  il  vient  une  heure  delicieuse  oil  le  soleil  leur 
epanche  ses  rayons  dans  Tame"  (EG.,  p.  263). 

(iroup  III^  D.  —  The  physiological  expressions  in  the  novels 
fall  into  two  classes.  In  the  I.ys  dans  la  vallde  forty-seven 
figures  show  a  confusion  between  moral  and  physical  condi- 
tions of  man  ;  the  account  of  the  soul-experiences  of  the  two 
main  characters  frequently  resembles  a  text-book  of  physiol- 
ogy :  "Une  grande  quantite  de  fibres  douloureuses  qui  obli- 
geaient  h  prendre  tan  I  de  precautions  pour  ne  le  point  blesser  " 
(p.  440)  ;  '*  Elle  voulait  du  poivre,  du  piment  pour  la  pAture 
du  coeur"  (p.   560)  ;    "  Saignant,  mais  ayant   mis   un  appa- 
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reil  sur  ses  blessures"  (p,  584)  ;  "  Un  cceur  ulcere...  les  alTec- 
tions  entachees  d'egoisme  '  (p.  o33) .  The  conception  that  is 
involved  in  the  above  figures  —  that  is,  of  the  soul  as  a  living 
physical  organism  —  is  definitely  expressed  in  thirty-six 
figures  ;  the  idea  of  physical  life  is  impressed  the  more  forcibly 
in  these  because  the  soul  is  represented  as  being  rather  active 
than  passive  and  appears  usually  as  a  man,  occasionally  as  a 
bird  or  an  animal  :  •'  Le  corps  succombe  sous  lesetreintes  de 
I'ame  "  (p.  469) ;  "Amour  horriblement  ingrat,  qui  rit  sur  les 
cadavres  de  ceux  quil  tue  '  (p.  568)  ;  "II  s'eveillait  en  moi 
des  id^es  qui  glissaient  comme  des  fantomes  "  (p.  436)  ;  "'  Que 
les  maladies  morales  soient  des  creatures  qui  ont  leurs  appe- 
tits,  leurs  instincts,  et  veulent  augmenter  I'espace  de  leur 
empire  comme  un  proprietaire  veut  augmenter  son  domaine 
(p.  448) ;  "Un  visage  ou  les  ailes  du  plaisir  avaient  seme  leur 
poussiere  diapree  ''  (p.  605)  ;  "  Elle.  si  respectee  par  le  plai- 
sir, qui  ne  I'avait  jamais  enlacee  de  ses  engourdissants  replis  " 
(p.  604). 

The  same  two  divisions  appear  in  Eugenie  Grandet.  "Mais, 
a  son  insu,  regoisme  lui  avait  etc  inocule.  Les  germesdel'eco- 
nomie  politique  a  Tusage  du  Parisien,  latents  en  son  cceur,  ne 
devaient  pas  tarder  k  y  fleurir  "  (p.  319)  ;  "  Peut-etre  la  pro- 
fonde  passion  d'Eugenie  devrait-elle  etre  analysee  dans  ses 
fibrilles  les  plus  delicates  ;  car  elle  devint,  diraient  quelques 
railleurs,  une  maladie  "  (p.  295)  ;  "  Elever  k  la  brochette  I'ava- 
rice  de  son  heritiere  '  (p.  237)  ;  "  Elle  avait  con^u  lamour  ' 
(p.  339).  • 

A  great  many  of  the  figures  in  Group  II  contain  the  same 
conception  as  those  of  this  class  ;  if  a  look  or  a  word  acts  like 
a  dagger,  it  must  have  a  physical  organism  on  which  to  act. 
But  any  figure  of  speech,  if  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion, 
would  necessitate  a  figurative  interpretation  of  all  related  phe- 
nomena :  it  must  be  classified,  then,  according  to  the  domi- 
nant idea.  We  must  decide  what  phase  of  the  subject  the 
attention  of  the  author  was  centered  upon  when  he  created  the 
figure,  and  in  the  above-mentioned  figures  Balzac  is  evidently 
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trying  at  that  particular  moment  to  represent  the  look  and 
the  speech. 

Group  III,  E.  —  The  comparisons  to  music  in  Eugenie 
Grandet  consist  merely  in  the  use  of  the  musical  terms  cres- 
cendo (p.  247)  and  rinforzando  (p.  261),  the  eft'ect  being  rather 
comical.  From  the  Lys  dans  la  vallee  the  following  are  typi- 
cal :  ''  L'interrogation  brusque  faite  a  un  coeur,  un  coup  donne 
pour  savoir  sil  resonne  a  I'unisson  "  (p.  450)  ;  ''  Les  grada- 
tions. .  .de  la  musique  appliquees  au  concert  de  nos  voluptes  " 
(p.  603). 

Group  III,  F.  —  In  this  class  are  all  the  concrete  expres- 
sions of  the  inner  man  which  do  not  come  under  any  of  the 
headings  above.  The  source  of  the  comparison  ranges  from 
jewels,  furniture,  and  weapons  of  defence  to  geometry  and 
natural  phenomena. 

In  the  Lys  dans  la  vallee  we  find  nineteen  figures  referring 
to  various  kinds  of  cloth,  thirteen  to  natural  phenomena,  and 
there  are  thirteen  which  treat  of  the  heart  as  a  place  :  "  La 
comtesse  m'enveloppait  dans  les  nourricieres  protections,  dans 
les  blanches  draperies  dun  amour  tout  maternel  "  (p.  472)  ; 
"  Leur  indifference,  engendree  par  les  deceptions  du  passe, 
grossie  des  6paves  limoneuses  qu'ils  en  ramenent  "  (p.  405) ; 
"  EUe  entra  dans  les  derniers  replis  de  mon  coeur,  en  tSichant 
d'y  appliquer  le  sien  "  (p.  504),  Other  typical  examples  are  : 
'*  A  I'epoque  de  la  vie  oil,  chez  les  autres  hommes,  les  asp^ri- 
tes  se  fondent  et  les  angles  s'emoussent  '  (p.  540)  ;  *'  Mon 
amour,  pris  dans  la  religion  comme  une  image  d'argent  dans 
du  cristal  "  (p.  465)  ;  "  L'avenir  se  meuble  d'esperances  " 
(p.  o2i)  ;  "  EUe  ouvre  et  ferme  son  coeur  avec  la  facilite  d'une 
mecanique  anglaise  "   (p.  611), 

The  figures  in  the  other  novels  arc  of  a  very  similar  nature  : 
"  Afin  d'envelopper  le  coeur  de  cette  pauvre  mere  dans  un 
linceul  brode  d'illusions  "  (MG.,  p,  328);  "  Le  grain  d'or  que 
sa  mere  lui  avail  jote  au  coeur,  s'^tait  ('tendu  dans  la  filiere 
parisienne"  (EG,,  p.  318);  "  Grandet  avait  observe  les  varia- 
tions atmospheriques  des  creanciers"  (EG.,  p.  336). 
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Group  IV.  — First  Term  :  Abstract  Relations  and  Conditions 

The  figures  in  this  group  consist  in  the  representation  of  a 
state  or  act,  purely  moral  or  having  moral  significance,  in 
terms  of  a  corresponding  physical  circumstance  or  act.  We  are 
still  dealing  with  spiritual  phenomena  but  the  point  of  view 
is  more  external.  Also  the  second  term  of  the  comparison 
comes  nearer  to  being  purely  symbolical,  and  the  figures  when 
developed  take  on  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  parable. 

Rather  than  make  a  separate  group,  I  place  here  the  few 
figures  dealing  with  pure  abstracts.  As  a  rule  the  abstract 
quality  is  expressed  in  concrete  terms  only  when  it  is  related 
to  a  human  being,  in  which  case  it  really  represents  a  moral 
state . 

In  the  Lys  dans  la  vallee  about  half  of  tlie  figures  are  the 
development  of  the  conception  of  life  as  a  journey,  with  the 
two  details  of  ablme  and  desert  standing  out  prominently : 
"  A  m'avancer  jusqu'au  bord  des  precipices,  a  sonder  le  gouffre 
du  mal,  a  en  interroger  le  fond,  en  sentir  le  froid,  et  me  reli- 
rer  tout  emu  "  (p.  530)  ;  "  Apres  etre  descendue  dans  Tabime 
d'ou  elle  put  voir  encore  le  ciel  "  (p.  435)  ;  "  Je  soupgonnai  un 
malheur,  comme  lorsqu'en  marchant  surlesvoutes  d'une  cave 
les  pieds  ont  en  quelque  sorte  la  conscience  de  la  profon- 
deur"  (p.  427)  ;  "  Get  immense  malheur  deroulant  ses  savanes 
epineuses  k  chaque  difliculte  vaincue  "  (p.  45i)  ;  "  Dans  ce 
grand  naufrage,  j'apercevais  une  ile  oii  je  pouvais  aborder "' 
(p.  6i5)  ;  *' Voyez  par  quelles  voies  nous  avons  marche  I'un 
vers  I'autre  ;  quel  aimant  nous  a  diriges  sur  locean  des  eaux 
ameres,vers  la  source  d'eau  douce,  coulant  au  pied  des  monts 
sur  un  sable  paillete  entre  deux  rives  vertes  et  fleuries  ' 
(p.  458) ;  "  Gette  pensee  m'eleva  soudain  a  des  hauteurs  ethe- 
rees.  Je  me  retrouvai  dans  le  ciel  de  mes  anciens  songes  " 
(p.  462);  "  Elle  avait  habits  conimeun  palais  sombre  en  crai- 
gnant  d'entrer  en  de  somptueux  appartements  oil  brillaient 
des  lumieres  "  (p.  525)  ;  "  Je  fouille  ce  moncoau  de  cendres 
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et  prends  plaisir  k  les  etaler  devant  vous  "  (p.  647)  ;  "  Les 
etendards  de  la  mort  qui  flottaient  sur  cette  creature  "  (p.  630). 

Similarly  for  Un  menage  de  gar^on  :  ' '  Flore  eprouvait  la  sen- 
sation d'une  femme  tombee  au  fond  dun  precipice,  elle  ne 
voyait  que  tenebres  dans  son  avenir,  et  sur  ces  tenebres  se 
dessinaient,  comme  dans  un  lointain  profond,  des  choses 
monstrueuses,  indistinctement  aper^ues  et  qui  I'epouvantaient. 
Elle  sentait  le  froid  humide  des  souterrains  "  (p.  316);  "II... 
n'userait  passi  proniptement  son  capital  dexistence"  ^'p.  138)  ; 
"  Cette  enfant  qu'il  decrassait  "  (p.  187)  ;  "  Quil  jouat,  par 
piti«5,  la  comedie  d'une  tendresse  quelconque  "'  (p.  328)  ; 
"  Repugnances  pour  le  vase  amer  de  la  science"  (p.  187). 

The  figures  in  Eugenie  Grandet  present  the  same  types  : 
' '  La  femme .  .  .  reste  face  a  face  avec  le  chagrin  dont  rien  ne 
la  distrait,  elle  descend  jusqu'au  fond  de  I'abime  qu'il  a  ouvert, 
le  mesure,  et  souvent  le  comble  de  ses  voeux  et  de  ses  larmes  " 
(p.  339) ;  "  A  quitter  ses  tristes  pensees,  a  s'elancer  avec  elle 
dans  les  champs  de  Tesperance  et  de  Tavenir,  ou  elle  aimait  a 
s'engager  avec  lui"  fp.  301). 

The  figures  in  this  class  are  the  result  of  a  very  common 
process  of  figurative  creation  ;  the  analogies  drawn  by  Balzac 
between  spiritual  and  physical  experiences  are  such  as  have 
in  most  cases  become  stereotyped,  and  it  is  more  diflicult  to 
arrive  at  real  originality  by  reworking  the  ideas.  With  Balzac 
a  pretentious  expression  of  these  banal  conceptions  often  pro- 
duces a  ludicrous,  mock-heroic  impression. 

Grolp  V.  —  First  Tkhm  :  Acts 

This  group  includes  the  comparison  between  two  acts, 
usually  purely  physical,  but  always  belonging  to  the  same 
sphere  :  that  is,  physical  is  compared  to  physical  ai^  intellec- 
tual to  intellectual.  The  figures  are  too  diversified  to  be  clas- 
sified, and  their  creation  indicates  no  great  originality.  The 
professions  serve  most  frequently  as  source  for  the  compari- 
sons, in  particular  drama,  war,  finance,  and  law. 
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"  Criminelles  selon  la  jurisprudence  des  grandes  umes  " 
(LV.,  p.  604) ;  ''  Crimes de  lese-amour"  (LV.,  p.  004) ;  "Mot 
qui  u'etait  pas  encore  monnaye  ''  (LV.,  p.  42G)  ;  "  Gette  veuve, 
dont  le  deuil  fut  orne  de  quelques  galanteries  "  (MG.,  p.  318) ; 
"  lis  semblaient  se  designer  le  dessert  comme  le  champ  de 
bataille ''  (MG.,  p.  194)  ;  "  Dans  trois  jours  devait  com- 
mencer  une  terrible  action,  une  tragedie  bourgeoise  sans  poi- 
son, ni  poignard,  ni  sang  repandu  ;  mais,  relativement  aux 
acteurs,  pluscruelleque  tousles  dramesaccomplisdansl'illustre 
famille  des  Atrides  "  (EG.,  p.  341)  ;  "  Endimanches  jusqu'aux 
dents  "  (EG.,  p.  301)  ;  "  L'assemblee  se  remua  en  masse  et 
fit  un  quart  de  conversion  vers  le  feu  "  (EG.,  p.  231)  ;  "  En 
tenant  jusqu'au  dernier  soupir  les  renes  de  ses  millions 
(EG.,  p.  360)  ;  "  Tous  les  instruments  aratoires  dont  se  sert 
un  jeune  olsif  pour  labourer  la  vie"  (EG.,  p.  248)  ;  "  La  ville 
entiere  le  mit  pour  ainsi  dire  hors  la  loi,  se  souvint  de  ses 
trahisons,  des  duretes,  et  I'excommunia"  (EG.,  p.  333).  We 
lind  here  also  the  tendancy  to  render  the  idea  more  concrete 
and  definite,  either  by  introducing  more  of  the  element  of 
physical  force  or  by  substituting  a  specific  act  for  a  habit  or 
plan  of  action. 

Group  VI.  —  First  Term  :  Inanimate  Objects 

Group  y/,  A.  —  In  the  Lys  dans  la  valle'e  there  are  fifteen 
comparisons  between  objects  of  a  very  similar  nature  :  natural 
objects  to  natural  objects  and  manufactured  objects  to  manu- 
factured :  "La  riviere  fut  comme  un  sentier  sur  lequel  nous 
volions  "  (p.  347)  ;  "  La  pluie  incessante  du  pollen,  beau 
nuage  qui  papillote  dans  Fair"  (p.  480) ;  "  Ces  residus  de  pore 
sautes  dans  sa  graisse  et  qui  ressemblent  a  des  truffes  cuites  " 
(p.  397).  Here  I  have  placed  also  one  comparison  between 
animals:  {the  horse)  "  L'hirondelle  du  desert  '"  (p.  573).  A 
castle  is  compared  once  to  a  flower  (p.  417)  ;  the  rest  of  the 
comparisons  are  of  natural  objects  to  the  creations  of  human 
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arts  —  music,  poetry,  jewelry,  cloth,  architecture  :  **  Ce 
poeme  de  fleurs  lumineuses  qui  bourdonnait  incessamment 
ses  melodies  au  coeur  "  (p.  481)  ;  "  Les  tremblements  de  la 
lune  dans  les  pierreries  de  la  riviere  "  (p.  444)  ;  [effect  of  light 
and  shadoiv)  "  Ces  jolis  jours  qui  ressemblent  k  des  soieries 
peirrtes  '"  (p.  464)  ;  "  Une  longue  allee  de  foret  semblable  k 
quelque  nef  de  cathedrale,  ou  les  arbres  sent  des  piliers,  ou 
leurs  branches  forment  les  arceaux  de  la  voute,  au  bout  de 
laquelle  une  clairiere  loinlaine  aux  jours  melanges  d'ombres 
ou  nuances  par  les  teintes  rouges  du  couchant  point  k  travers 
les  feuilles  et  montre  comme  les  vitraux  colories  d'un  choeur 
plein  d'oiseaux  qui  chantent ''  (p.  478). 

In  Un  menage  de  (javQon  the  comparisons  are  between 
objects  of  very  similar  external  appearance  for  the  purpose  of 
more  accurate  description.  The  effect  is  usually  pejorative: 
"  Un  chapeau.  .  .decoupe  comme  une  feuille  de  chou  sur 
laquelle  auraient  vecu  plusieurs  chenilles.  .  .  Sa  mechante 
veste  ressemblait  a  un  morceau  de  tapisserie  "  (p.  184)  ;  "  II 
n'abandonnait  son  col  de  satin  qu'au  moment  oil  il  ressemblait 
a  de  la  bourre  "  (p.  119)  ;  "  [Le  bouilli]  dissequ^  par  M. 
Hochon  en  tranches  semblables  k  des  semelles  d'escarpins 
(p.  223) ;  "  Ruisseaux  qui.  .  .ressemblent a  des  rubans  d'argent 
au  milieu  d  une  robe  verte  "  (p.  182).  The  figures  in  Eugenie 
Grandet  resemble  rather  those  of  Un  menage  de  garcon  ;  their 
effect  is  frequently  comical  rather  than  really  descriptive  : 
"  Sa  vieille  montre.  .  .  qui  ressemblait  k  un  vaisseau  hollan- 
dais  '  I'p.  2i6)  ;  "  Les  huit  marches.  .  .  etaient  disjointes  et 
ensevelies  sous  de  hautes  plantes,  comme  le  tombeau  dun 
chevalier  enterr6  par  sa  veuve  au  temps  des  croisades 
(p.  260)  ;  "  Un  bucher  ou.lo  bois  etait  range  avec  autant 
d'exactitude  que  peuvent  I'elro  los  livres  d'un  bibliophile'' 
(p.  266). 

The  figures  in  this  group,  especially  those  that  have  no 
poetical  pretension,  are  usually  well  chosen.  They  give  a  rather 
diiliiiite  picture  of  the  object  in  question  and  also  suggest  the 
impression  that  the   author  wishes  us  to  receive  from   the 
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object  'itself  and  from  the  person  with  wliom  the  object  is 
associated. 

Group  VI,  B.  —  Under  this  heading  I  inchide  all  personi- 
fications and  all  animation  of  inanimate  objects. 

The  Lys  dans  la  vallee  contains  two  comparisons  of  inani- 
mate objects  to  animals,  one  personification  of  a  part  of  the 
body,  two  of  insects,  and  five  of  buildings:  "  La  note  unique 
du  rossig-nol  des  eaux  "  (p.  436)  ;  "  Les  moulins.  .  .donnaient 
une  voix  ^  cette  vallee  fremissante  "  (p.  411).  There  are  four- 
teen personifications  of  nature  :  "Une  bruyere  fleurie,  couverte 
des  diamants  de  la  rosee  qui  la  trempe,  et  dans  laquelle  se  joue 
le  soleil,  immensite  paree  pour  un  seul  regard  qui  s'y  jette  a 
propos"  (p.  478) ;  "  Des  touffes  blanches.  .  .vague  image  des 
formes  souhaitees,  roulees  comme  celles  d'une  esclave  sou- 
mise  "  (p.  480).  Seven  figures  present  flowers  as  representing 
the  thoughts  and  emotions  of  man:  [bouquet]  "  Ge  prolixe 
torrent  d'amour"  (p.  480);  "Des  tiges  tourmentees  comme 
les  desirs  entortilles  au  fond  de  Tame"  (p.  480).  With  a 
great  many  of  these  last  twenty-one  figures,  it  is  hard  to  decide 
whether  they  belong  here  or  in  Groups  I  and  III  ;  for  instance, 
the  last  seven  all  have  to  do  with  the  bouquets  by  which 
F^lix  expresses  his  love  to  Madame  de  Mortsauf,  where  in  the 
figures  of  speech  he  is  simply  retranslating  the  flower  lan- 
guage into  the  original.  We  are  in  fact  dealing  with  a  secret 
code  rather  than  with  figurative  creation.  Gonsidering  the 
number  of  comparisons  of  women  and  passions  to  flowers,  the 
reverse  process  of  the  personification  is,  however,  very  natu- 
ral. The  two  concepts  have  become  almost  identical  and  either 
may  be  substituted  for  the  other. ' 

The  personifications  in  the  other  two  novels  are,  as  a  whole, 
decidedly  commonplace.  In  Un  menage  de  garQon  the  effect 
is  usually  comical.  In  Eugenie  Grandet  six  personify  the  house 
and  furniture.  "  Ge  terne  allait  avoir  vingt  et  un  ans,  il  attei- 
gnait  k  sa  majorite  "  (MG.,  p.  121) ;  '•  L'insulte  faite  k  loppo- 
sition  constitutionnelle  et  au  liberalisme  dans  la  personne  du 
sacro-saint  journal  "   (MG.,  p.  168)  ;  "    En    1806.    bien   des 
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paroisses  en  France  ^taient  encore  veuves"  (MG.^  p.  189)  , 
"  La  maison  Grandet  reprit  sa  physionomie  pour  tout  le 
monde  "'  (EG.,  p.  339)  ;  *^  Les  murs  epais  presentaient  leur 
chemise  verte  "  (EG.,  p.  266);  "  Un  marteau  qui.  .  .frappait 
sur  la  tete  grimafante  d'un  maitre  clou"  (EG.,  p.  231)  ;  "  Le 
bruit  que  chaque  feuille  produisait  dans  cette  cour  sonore  en 
se  detachant  de  son  rameau  donnait  une  reponse  aux  secretes 
interrogations  de  lajeune  lille  "  (EG.,  p.  267).  Real  personi- 
fication, then,  plays  an  almost  negligible  part  in  Balzac's  pro 
fuse  description  of  inanimate  objects. 


CHAPTER  III 

RHETORICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  BALZAC'S 
FIGURES  OF  SPEECH 

Sufficient  examples  have  been  given  to  suggest  the  main 
characteristics  of  the  figures  of  Balzac.  In  the  first  place,  the 
comparisons  result  from  intellectually  conceived  rather  than 
external  similarities  ;  there  are  comparatively  few^  figures 
based  on  form  and  color,  and  even  fewer  where  these  two 
properties  alone  dictate  the  choice  of  the  comparison.  There  is 
a  strong  ulterior  motive  in  such  comparisons  as  that  of  a  man's 
face  to  a^  skimmer,  to  fresh  butter,  or  to  a  wrinkled  garment, 
and  in  the  expressions  of  external  similarities  between  man 
and  animals.  On  the  whole,  the  most  frequent  effect  of  the 
figures  is  to  give  concrete  expression  to  abstract  conceptions  ; 
they  indicate  an  imagination  susceptible  to  physical  impressions 
and  with  marked  tendencies  toward  the  voluptuous. 

Metaphors  naturally  predominate,  being  a  more  normal  form 
of  expression  ;  there  is,  however,  a  considerable  proportion 
of  formal  similes,  frequently  developed  along  Virgilian  lines. 
A  single  comparison  is  often  prolonged  by  a  series  of  similes 
and  metaphors  and  repeated  time  after  time  throughout  the 
book,  so  that,  in  spite  of  the  great  number  of  figures,  the 
number  of  objects  from  which  they  are  drawn  is  really  not 
particularly  large. 

As  we  have  already  indicated,  there  is  an  intimate  relation 
between  the  type  of  figures  and  the  character  of  the  novel ; 
in  other  words,  Balzac  renders  the  figures  of  speech  an  efficient 
auxiliary  in  the  presentation  of  his  dominating  ideas.  If  we 
except  the  poetical  figures,  we  find  that,  though  the  rest  may 
shock  our  aesthetic  sense,  they  give  a  strikingly  vivid  impres- 
sion of  the  character  or  object  in  question.  This  is  especially 
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true  in  Group  I,  A,  B,  and  D,  Group  V,  and  Group  VI,  A, 
where  the  figures  closely  follow  conA'entional  lines.  But  even 
where  the  figures  seem  to  convey  clearly  the  idea  of  Balzac, 
the  impression  left  by  them  is  not  altogether  pleasing  ;  and 
their  analysis  from  a  rhetorical  and  an  esthetic  point  of  view^ 
reveals  more  to  blame  than  to  praise. 

Probably  the  most  general  fault  is  related  to  the  tendency 
to  exaggeration  which  finds  expression  in  various  elements  of 
Balzac's  novels  :  the  characters  and  bank  accounts,  his  hyper- 
boles and  broad  generalizations.  There  is  much  color-height- 
ening by  means  of  figures.  This  is  not  necessarily  a  defect, 
for  a  certain  amount  of  exaggeration  can  be  justified  from  the 
artistic  standpoint  in  any  phase  of  literary  creation  ;  as  to 
how  much  can  be  used  to  good  effect,  it  is  impossible  to  fix  a 
standard,  for  this  depends  on  the  reader's  bent  of  mind,  and  on 
the  degree  of  assimilation  of  his  osvn  ideas  to  those  of  the 
author.  Here  we  find  an  intimation  as  to  why  the  estimates  of 
Balzac's  work  as  a  whole,  or  of  single  works  such  as  the 
Lys  dans  la  vallce,  have  varied  so  widely  at  dilTerent  periods 
and  with  different  individuals. 

In  Eugenie  Grandet  the  most  pretentious  figures  grow  out 
of  the  eflbrt  to  magnify  the  import  of  this  Iragedie  bourgeoise , 
so  commonplace  in  appearance,  which  Balzac  wills  to  interpret 
as  surpassing  the  terrible  and  thrilling  dramas  enacted  in  the 
family  of  the  Atrides.  The  intrigues  for  the  hand  of  Eugenie 
are  likened  to  the  struggles  of  the  Medici  and  Pazzi  at  Flor- 
ence ;  Eugenie  shows  more  courage,  when  she  replaces  the 
sugar  on  the  table  before  the  eyes  of  her  father,  than  the  wom- 
an who  sustains  with  bleeding  hands  a  silken  ladder  whereby 
her  lover  is  escaping.  Here  the  figure  is  pretentious,  for  a 
commonplace  act  is  compared  to  a  grandiose  one  ;  but,  as 
expressed,  there  is  really  no  exaggeration.  Un  menage  de 
gar(;on  contains  exaggerations  of  power  and  importance,  as 
when  Flore  under  the  domination  of  Philippe  is  likened  to 
France  in  the  hands  of  Napoleon  ;  but  exaggeration  here  is 
usually  in  the  direction  of  excessive  materialism,  which  will 
be  the  subject  of  a  later  discussion. 


Rhetorical  analvsi;?  ai 

The  above-mentioned  pretentious  figures  we  can  accept 
with  a  smile  at  the  conscious  or  unconscious  irony  of  the 
author;  but  in  the  Lys  dans  la  vallec  the  effort  to  idealize, 
which  appears  only  sporadically  in  Eugvnic  Grandcl,  produces 
solid  masses,  as  it  were,  of  pretentious  poeticalfigures,  which 
become  insipid  from  their  very  number  and  from  their  char- 
acter. Nearly  all  the  comparisons  to  relig-ious  emotions,  to 
saints,  martyrs,  and  the  like,  come  under  this  head;  while  the 
comparisons  to  flowers,  fluids,  and  flames  offend  by  the  manner 
of  expression  rather  than  by  the  basal  idea.  A  single  short 
paragraph  containing  six  distinct  figures  will  serve  to  illustrate 
this  point : 

"  Je  lui  contai  mon  enfance  et  ma  jeunesse,  non  comme  je 
vous  I'ai  dite,  en  la  jugeant  a  distance,  mais  avec  les  paroles 
ardentesdu  jeune  homme  de  qui  lesblessures  saignaient  encore. 
Ma  voix  retentit  comme  la  hache  des  bucherons  dans  une  foret. 
Devant  elle  tomberent  a  grand  bruit  les  annees  mortes,  les 
longues  douleurs  qui  les  avaient  heriss<^es  de  branches  sans 
feuillage.  Je  lui  peignis  avec  des  mots  enfievres  une  foule  de 
details  terribles  dont  je  vous  ai  fait  grace,  J'etalai  le  tresor 
de  mes  vooux  brillants,  I'or  vierge  de  mes  desirs,  tout  un  coeur 
brulant  conserve  sous  les  glaces  de  ces  Alpes  entassees  par 
un  continuel  hiver.  Lorsque,  courbe  sous  le  poids  de  mes 
soulfrances  redites  avec  les  charbons  d'lsaie,  j'attendis  un 
mot  de  cette  femme  qui  m'ecoutait  la  t^te  baissee,  elle  ^claira 
les  tenebres  par  un  regard,  elle  anima  les  mondes  terrestres 
et  divins  par  un  seul  mot  "  (LV.,  p.  451-32). 

When  the  conception  is  banal,  a  pretentious  elaboration  is 
all  the  more  disagreeable,  and  the  figure  becomes  pure  verbiage 
worthy  of  Ihe prrcieuses ;  "  Vous  m'avez  naguere  dirige  savam- 
ment  a  travers  les  voies  perilleuses  du  grand  monde  "  (LV., 
p.  545)  ;  "  Ce  tresor  englouti  dans  les  euux  dormantes  de 
I'oubli  "  (LV.,  p.  453)  ;  "  Ge  regard  mouille. .  .comme  un  etor- 
nel  joyau  dont  les  feux  brillent  aux  jours  difliciles  "  (LV., 
p.  453)  ;  *'  Nos  elmes,  qui,  pour  ainsi  dire,  entraient  Tune  chez 
I'autre  sans  obstacle,  mais  sans  y  ^tre  convives  par  le  baiser  " 
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(LV..  p.  473)  ;  "  Renversant  le  pompeux  edifice  eleve  par  sa 
preference  maternelle  ""  (MG.,  p.  324)  ;  "  Drape  sur  son  lit 
de  mort  dans  le  manteau  de  la  philosophie  encyclopedisle  ' 
(MG.,  p.  189);  "  L'amour  vrai,  lamour  des  anges,  I'amour 
fier  qui  vit  de  sa  douleur  et  qui  en  meurt  ''  (EG.,  p.  382)  ; 
"  Colifichets  de  dandy.  .  .tous  les  instruments  aratoires  dont 
se  sert  un  jeune  oisif  pour  labourer  la  vie  ''  (EG.,  248). 

The  prime  requisite  of  a  figure  of  speech  is  that  it  should  be 
apt,  that  it  should  be  suitable  to  the  thing-  compared.  If  there 
is  no  external  resemblance  between  the  two  objects,  or  if  the 
two  concepts  are  not  associated  m  our  minds  so  that  they  can 
produce  similar  intellectual  or  emotional  reactions,  the  figure 
is  unjustifiable.  The  effort  to  magnify  the  import  of  the  subject 
under  discussion  naturally  leads  the  author  to  compare  it  to 
something  with  which  it  is  incompatible ;  thus  many  of  the 
inexact,  absurd,  and  meaningless  figures  are  the  result  of 
some  form  of  pretension.  The  comparison  of  Felix  drinking 
the  tears  of  Madame  de  Mortsauf  to  a  man  taking  the  holy 
communion  would  be  revolting  if  the  comparison  were  not  so 
incongruous  as  to  be  ridiculous.  The  comparisons  to  flowers, 
fluids,  and  flames  have  in  general  no  ver}-  distinct  meaning, 
and  when  we  are  told  that  the  mournful  tones  of  Madame  de 
Mortsauf  exhaled  an  odor  like  that  of  cut  (decaying  ?)  flowers 
(LV.,  p.  573),  we  are  at  a  loss  to  relate  the  two  ideas  even 
emotionally.  Other  examples  of  questionable  clearness  and 
aptness  are  :  "  Ma  chair  laissee  en  lambeaux  dans  son  cocur  " 
(LV.,  p.  504)  ;  "  Un  visage  ou  les  ailes  du  plaisir  avaient  seme 
leur  poussiere  diapree  "  (LV.,  p.  605)  ;  "  Son  corps  ignore  la 
sueur,  il  aspire  le  feu  dans  Tatmosphere  et  vit  dans  I'eau  sous 
peine  de  ne  pas  vivre  "  (LV.,  p.  508).  More  external  is  the 
incongruity  in  such  expressions  as  :  "  Une  femme.  .  .se  posa 
pres  de  moi  par  un  mouvement  d'oiscau  qui  s'abal  sur  son 
nid  "  (LV.,  p.  408)  ;  "  Jesuis  jalouse  !  dit-elle  avecun  accent 
d'exaltation  qui  ressemblait  au  coup  de  tonnerre  dun  orage 
qui  passe"  (LV.,  p.  457). 

Two  examples  of  improper  comparison  from  Eugenie  Grandet 
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are:  "  [Nanon]  plantee  sur  ses  pieds  comme  un  chene  de 
soixante  ans  suv  ses  racines  "  (EG.,  234);  '•  Le  bonhomme 
sauta  sur  le  necessaire  comme  un  tigre  fond  sur  un  enfant 
endormi '"  (EG.,  p.  3G1),  The  first  figure  is  rendered  incon- 
gruous by  the  mention  of  roots  ;  as  for  the  second,  if  a  tiger 
should  attack  a  sleeping  child  at  all,  it  would  not  be  in  the 
manner  that  the  passage  suggests.  When  Balzac  adds  endormi, 
he  is  forgetting  for  the  moment  his  figure  in  the  desire  to 
emphasize  the  helplessness  of  Eugenie. 

The  impropriety  in  the  figures  of  Balzac  comes  largely  from 
the  fact  that  they  are  too  physical,  too  materialistic  for  the 
thing  compared.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  Lys  duns  la 
vallee,  while  in  Un  menage  de  garQon,  where  everything  is 
placed  on  a  materialistic  basis,  the  figures  fit  in  very  naturally, 
though  occasionally  the  limit  seems  to  be  overstepped  ;  "  Une 
femme,  verte  comme  une  noyee  de  deux  jours  "  (MG.,  p.  333  l. 
In  the  Lys  dans  la  vallee,  how^ever,  the  all-pervasive  material- 
ism of  the  figures  is  displeasing,  almost  revolting,  by  con- 
trast with  the  evident  purpose  of  idealizing.  When  Felix  seeks 
in  the  heart  of  his  mother  "  des  endroits  friables  "  where  he 
can  attach  ''  quelques  rameaux  dai'fection  "  (LV.,  p.  405), 
when  he  speaks  of  a  woman  as  ''  sechee  sur  sa  tige,  fautede 
seve  '  (LV.,  p,  523),  or  when  he  compares  Madame  de  Murt- 
sauf  to  a  worm-eaten  fruit  that  is  nearing  the  stage  of  putrifac- 
tion,  he  is  far  from  the  realm  of  poetic  impressions.  Eugenie 
Grandet  presents  a  measured  use  of  expressions  of  materialism 
in  its  crudest  form.  "  Un  nez.  .  .flavescent  a  I'etat  normal, 
mais  completement  rouge  apres  les  repas,  espece  de  pheno- 
mene  vegetal  "  (EG.,  p.  376),  and  :  "  La  joie  semblait  s'e- 
chapper  comme  une  fumee  par  les  crevasses  de  son  brun 
visage  "  (EG.,  p.  379)  are  not  exactly  pleasing  to  our  sen- 
sibilities, but  they  are  in  accord  with  the  tone  of  the  passage 
and  with  the  impression  produced  by  the  person  described. 

The  continued  expression  of  the  abstract  by  the  concrete 
produces  an  impression  of  materialism.  Such  comparisons, 
used  Avilli  discretion,   could  be  made,    however,   to   prixiuco 
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extremely  poetic  elYects ;  the  fault  with  many  of  Balzac's 
figures  is  merely  that  they  insist  too  much  on  the  similarities, 
they  introduce  details  that  mar  the  poetic  suggestion.  This  can 
be  exemplified  by  cases  where  a  single  word  added  spoils  the 
figure.  We  can  form  a  vague  conception  of  thoughts  flooding 
the  soul  like  waves,  but  when  we  are  told  that  they  "  jail- 
lissent  ecumeuses  "  (LV.,  p.  481),  our  imagination  balks.  It  is 
acceptable  that  the  soul  should  bathe  in  pleasure,  but  it  is 
hard  to  conceive  of  its  being  "  rafraichie  sur  toutes  ses  surfaces, 
caress^e  dans  ses  plis  les  plus  profonds  '  (LV, ,  p.  473).  Similarly, 
after  a  long  comparison  of  Madame  de  Mortsauf  to  a  bit  of  heath- 
er near  the  Villa  Diodati,  Balzac  adds  :  "Son  corps  avait  la  ver- 
deur  que  nous  admirons  dans  les  feuilles  nouvellement  depliees  " 
(LV.,  p.  421).  "  Un  teint  cuivre,  verdi  de  place  en  place 
(MG.,  p.  269)  offers  an  interesting  example,  in  which  copper 
complexion  suggested  the  idea  of  the  green  corrosion  seen  so 
often  on  copper  vessels. 

Finally,  we  have  figures  which  do  not  accord  with  themselves. 
The  incoherence  is  largely  attributable  to  exuberance  of  imag- 
ination. From  the  multitude  of  images  that  arise  in  his  mind, 
Balzac  does  not  choose  ;  he  adds  them  one  after  the  other  in 
such  quick  succession  that  they  frequently  ovei4ap.  We  may 
define  a  mixed  or  incoherent  figure  as  one  in  which  two  or 
more  incompatible  images  are  evoked  to  represent  the  same 
object  or  concept.  In  order  that  such  a  figure  may  be  permis- 
sible, it  is  not  sufficient  that  the  figurative  expressions  should 
be  commonplace  ;  all  but  one  of  them  must  lose  entirely  the 
power  of  producing  an  image.  Until  then  a  sort  of  intellectual 
wrench  is  necessary'  in  order  to  grasp  the  meaning,  a  process 
which  is  especially  disagreeable  to  the  French  mind,  with  its 
love  of  fitness  and  exactness.  In  the  following  examples,  the 
incoherence  is  comparatively  unobtrusive  :  ''  Enivre  d'ambi- 
tion  par  cetle  femme,  Charles  avait  caressd,  pendant  la  tra- 
versee,  toutes  ces  esp^rances,  (jui  lui  furent  prdscnl^es  par 
une  main  habile  et  sous  forme  de  confidences  versees  de  coeur 
ik  cceur  "  (EG.,  p.  377)  ;  "  Une  teinte  de  pi^te  passionnee  qui 
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versa  dans  Tame  de  son  enfant  cherie  la  lumi^re  de  I'amour 
celeste  ''  (LV.,  p.  434)  ;  "  Nos  ames  etaient  en  proie  k  ces  boule- 
versements  qui  les  sillonnent  de  maniere  a  y  laisser  deternelles 
empreintes "  (LV.,  p.  4(J6).  Each  figure,  however,  presents  three 
or  more  ideas  that  do  not  harmonize,  as  for  instance  en  proie, 
bouleversements,  sillonnent,  and  empreintes.  The  tendency  of 
Balzac  seems  to  be  to  collect  all  the  sense-impressions  suggested 
by  an  idea  and  to  fuse  them  into  a  single  figure.  A  bouquet 
appears  as  poetry,  light,  and  music,  with  a  slight  personifi- 
cation and  a  suggestion  of  a  bee  :  ''  Ce  poeme  de  fleurs  lumi- 
neuses  qui  bourdonnait  incessamment  ses  melodies  au  coeur, 
en  y  caressant  des  voluptes  cachees  "  (LV.,  p.  481).  More 
external  is  the  confusion  of  an  arrow  and  a  shot.in  :  "  Jamais 
cet  homme  n'avait  manque  de  lui  decocher  une  fleche  au 
coeur,  Oiseau  sublime  atteint  dans  son  vol  par  ce  grossier 
grain  de  plomb,  elle  tomba  "  (LV.,  p.  526).  "  Tu  ne  connais- 
sais  pas  ton  oncle,  pourquoi  pleures-tu  ?  lui  dit  son  pere  en 
lui  langant  un  de  ces  regards  de  tigre  affame  qu'il  jetait  sans 
doute  k  ses  tas  d'or  "  (EG.,  p.  27G)  lacks  aptness  as  well  as 
coherence  ;  the  glance  of  an  angry  father,  of  a  hungry  tiger, 
and  of  a  miser  before  his  gold  can  be  hardly  be  assimilated 
into  a  single  concept.  The  most  marked  tendency  in  the  Li/s 
dans  la  vallee  is  to  fuse  the  various  conceptions  noted  in  Group 
III,  as  when  Felix  speaks  of  Madame  de  Mortsauf  as  "  cette 
fleur  siderale  "  (LV.,  p.  437),  Other  examples  are  :  '•  Pour 
aspirer  I'air  qui  sortait  de  sa  levre  charge  de  son  ame,  pour 
etreindre  cette  lumiere  parlee  avec  Tardeur  que  j'aurais  mise 
a  serrer  la  comtesse  sur  mon  sein  "  (LV.,  p.  419)  ;  "  Je  sentis 
un  parfum  de  femme  qui  brilla  dans  mon  Ame  comme  y  brilla 
depuis  la  poesie  orientale  "'  (LV.,  p,  408).  Madame  de  Mort- 
sauf s  speech  is  air  surcharged  with  her  soul,  it  is  a  light,  yet 
at  the  same  time  Felix  embraces  it  as  he  would  the  woman 
herself. 

In  the  light  of  what  has  been  said,  we  may  analyse  certain 
phases  of  the  intellectual  process  by  which  Balzac  creates  his 
figures.  The  continual  repetition  of  practically  the  same  figure 
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would  indicate  that,  in  addition  to  the  figures  resulting  from 
a  spontaneous  operation  of  the  imagination,  there  are  others 
that  grow  up  out  of  a  preconceived  notion  of  similarity.  It  is 
in  this  last  class  that  the  most  salient  faults  occur,  resulting 
from  an  imperfect  analysis  of  the  real  relations  between  the 
two  terms  of  the  comparisons.  The  human  consciousness 
crowded  wUh  concepts  is  like  a  sheet  of  paper  on  which 
thousands  of  overlapping  circles  of  all  sizes  have  been  drawn. 
To  make  a  perfect  comparison,  one  must  see  in  just  how  far 
the  two  concepts  coincide,  and  admit  in  the  expression  of  the 
figure  of  speech  nothing  that  directs  the  attention  away  from 
the  common  territory  ;  an  artistic  figure  is  one  in  which  the 
reader  does  not  feel  that  the  author  has  overstepped  the 
limits. 

Balzac,  who  frequently  unites  concepts  that  really  are  rela- 
ted by  very  unessential  traits  and  that  have  little  common  terri- 
tory, oversteps  the  limit  in  both  directions.  We  have  already 
noted,  in  speaking  of  figures  that  are  not  apt,  that  he  forces  a 
figure  in  order  to  make  it  better  suit  the  idea  which  he  wishes 
to  present '.  Similarly  he  tends  to  add  to  the  figure  something 
that  may  refer  directly  to  the  first  term  but  is  out  of  place  as 
applied  to  the  second.  Thus  in  the  tiger-boa  comparison  of 
Grandet,  the  last  word  methodique  refers  to  Grandet  rather 
than  to  the  serpent.  In  :  "  EUe  tremblait  de  laisser  cette  bre- 
bis  [Eugenie],  blanche  comme  elle,  seule  au  milieu  dun  monde 
egoiste  qui  voulait  lui  arracher  sa  toison,  ses  tresors  ''  (EG., 
p.  364),  tresors  refers  to  Eugenie  and  not  to  the  ewe.  From 
such  expressions,  which  arise  from  the  desire  to  express 
everything,  it  is  but  a  step  to  mixed  metaphor  ;  if  his  mind 
reverts  too  strongly  to  the  liteial  sense,  the  author  may  re- 
express  it  by  an  entirely  different  figure.  But  it  is  usually  in  the 
other  direction  that  the  mind  of  Balzac  is  directed.  He  loses 
sight  of  his  original  idea  and  develops  the  figure  for  its  own 
sake,  as  for  example  in  :  "  Son  desir  va  comme  le  tourbillon  du 
desert,  le  desert  dont  I'ardente  immensite  se  peint  dans  ses 

1.   Sec  supra,  p.  .12. 
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yeux,  le  desert  plein  d'azur  et  d'amour,  avcc  son  ciel  inalte- 
rable, avec  ses  fraiches  nuits  etoil^es  ''  (LV.,  p.  oG8)  ;  "  Hen- 
riette  etait  I'oiseau  chantant  ses  poemes  orientaux  dans  son 
bocage  au  bord  du  Gange,  et,  comme  une  pierrerie  vivante, 
volant  de  branche  en  branche  parmi  les  roses  d'un  immense 
volkameria  toujours  fleuri  "  (LV.,  p.  S56).  More  especially 
in  the  cases  we  have  noted  of  over-emphasis  of  the  materialism, 
it  seems  that  the  imagre  has  entirely  replaced  the  original  idea 
in  the  mind  of  Balzac.  Indeed  he  often  fuses  in  such  a  way 
the  figurative  and  the  literal  that  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  he  loses  the  ability  to  distinguish  between  the  two, 
that  he  uses  the  figures  without  being  conscious  that  he  is 
departing  from  the  normal  speech. 

The  fissures  indicate  also  the  lack  of  such  critical  sense  as 
would  naturally  belong  to  a  man  working  more  soberly, 
without  such  feverish  enthusiasm  or  inspii\ition  of  creation  : 
a  critical  spirit  that  would  restrain  his  natural  tendencies, 
correct  the  patent  faults,  soften  the  brutality  of  the  materialism , 
and  restrict  the  number  of  the  figures. 


CHAPTER  IV 
CAUSES  OF  BALZAC'S  FREQUENT  USE  OF  FIGURES 

As  one  may  judge  from  the  above,  Balzac  is  exceedingly 
fond  of  figures  of  speech  and  uses  them  much  more  than  the 
average  prose  writer.  His  novels  at  times  teem  Avith  them  :  a 
single  comparison  is  carried  out  into  many  ramifications,  or 
one  follows  another  in  quick  succession,  as  on  page  419  of 
the  Lvs  dans  lavallee,  where  there  are  fifteen  distinct  figures. 
Moreover,  a  large  proportion  of  the  figures  shock  our  sense  of 
propriety  in  one  way  or  another.  On  the  whole,  in  quantity 
and  quality  they  present  a  somewhat  undigested  and  indigest- 
ible mass.  Indeed  the  severe  and  almost  universal  criticism 
of  Balzac's  style  —  aside  from  composition  in  the  broader 
sense  —  is  largely  equivalent  to  a  criticism  of  his  figures  of 
speech,  for  it  is  in  them  that  the  vulgarity,  bad  taste,  bombast, 
galimatias,  and  pretentiousness  most  often  find  expression. 
When  Sainte-Beuve,  Taine,  or  Faguet  wish  to  illustrate  cer- 
tain bad  qualities  of  Balzac's  style,  it  is  his  figures  of  speech 
that  they  quote  ;  and  if  you  remove  the  figures  of  speech  from 
a  page  of  his  novels,  you  have  as  a  rule  a  passage  of  simple, 
straightforward  prose  that  does  not  in  any  way  merit  the 
following  not  altogether  unjustifiable  tirade  of  Pontmartin  : 
"Quel  encombrement  !  que  de  phrases  estropiees  !  que  de 
pages  hydropiques  !  que  d'obscurites  !  que  d'atfeteries  !  que 
d'emphase  !  que  de  neologisnies  inacceptables  !  que  de  meta- 
phores  incoherentes  !  que  d'analogies  impossibles  !  Sous  cette 
richesse  apparenle  que  d'embarras  et  de  gene  !  Quelle  fatigue 
pourarriver  a  faire  moins  bien  en  voulant  mieux  faire,  a  tout 
embrouiiler  en  voulant  tout  dire  M  "  The  problem  that  faces 
us  in  a  study  of  the  figures  of  Balzac  may  be  formulated  in 

1.  Cansericn  litUrairet,  p.  302. 
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the  following  way.  Here  is  a  man  who  in  many  respects  is 
a  master  of  languaf^e  and  who  is  constantly  tryinf^  to  find  the 
best  expression  for  his  ideas.  From  his  correspondence  and 
from  the  testimony  of  his  friends  we  have  abundant  evidence 
that  he  literally  tortured  himself  in  his  elforts  to  perfect  his 
style.  Then  why  does  he  drag  in  this  apparently  extraneous 
mass  of  figures  which  seems  so  often  to  hinder  rather  than  to 
aid  his  expression?  Or,  to  resolve  the  problem  into  its  three 
main  divisions  :  Why  does  Balzac  use  so  many  figures?  What 
explanation  can  we  find  for  the  kind  of  figures  that  he  uses  ? 
What  impression  is  made  by  these  figures  upon  the  reader? 
In  the  present  chapter  we  are  concerned  primarily  with  the 
first  of  these  questions. 

Let  us  first  consider  what  offers  itself  as  the  simplest  explan- 
ation. The  figure  of  speech  is  a  literary  artifice  and  is  frequently 
used  as  a  stylistic  ornament.  It  is  only  natural  that  Balzac  in 
his  efforts  to  attain  to  an  artistic  style  should  seize  upon  a 
process  which  had  been  effectively  used  by  others  and  which 
appeared  easy  to  imitate,  since  it  might  be  considered  to  entail 
only  an  external  grafting.  This  explanation  will  account  in 
large  measure  for  the  unusually  frequent  use  of  figures  in  the 
Lys  dans  la  vallec.  The  greater  contemporaries  of  Balzac  were 
consummate  stylists  ;  Gautier,  G.  Sand,  Hugo,  Lamennais, 
Merimee,  Chateaubriand,  and  others  were  endowed  with 
artistic  or  poetic  natures,  and  each  had  built  up  for  himself 
out  of  the  ruins  of  classicism  a  style  suitable  to  his  genius  : 
styles  which  had  many  admirers  in  the  days  when  the  roman- 
tic emphasis  on  form  was  at  its  height,  and  which  today 
might  serve  as  models  for  certain  genres.  Though  Balzac 
would  not  have  accorded  stylistic  superiority  to  all  of  these, 
the  continual  harping  of  the  critics  on  his  lack  of  style  worried 
him,  and  he  tletermined  to  show  them  what  he  could  do  when 
he  tried.  The  Lys  dans  la  vallec  is  an  attempt  to  rewrite 
Voluplc  and  to  surpass  Sainte-Beuve  in  his  own  field  of  the 
psychological  novel  ;  it  was  to  be  a  sublime  idyl  of  pure  love. 
He  refers  several  times  in  his  correspondence  to  tho  difTiculty 
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that  lie  has  in  composing  it.  "  J'ai  voulu  me  servir  du  langage 
de  Massillon  et  cet  instrument-Ik  est  lourd  k  manier  '.  "  In 
his  effort  to  write  ornately,  to  make  the  style  match  the  sub- 
limity of  the  subject,  he  has  added  figure  after  figure,  until 
he  resembles  the  painter  in  the  Chef-d^oeuvre  inconnu  who,  in 
his  constant  desire  to  add  just  one  more  element  of  beauty  to 
his  canvas,  makes  of  it  an  unintelligible  daub  for  all  others 
but  himself. 

But  we  cannot  accept  the  desire  for  stylistic  adornment 
as  the  only  or  even  the  chief  reason  for  the  frequent  use  of 
figurative  language  :  what  avo  find  in  the  Lys  dans  la  vallee 
is  simply  an  exaggeration  of  a  natural  stylistic  tendency  of 
Balzac.  He  was  already  much  addicted  to  the  figure  of  speech, 
as  we  see  from  Eugenie  Grandet,  and  we  may  judge  that  its 
use  corresponded  to  some  conscious  or  unconscious  need  of 
the  author.  This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  the  fundamental 
purpose  of  figures.  It  is  true  that  they  may  be  purely  stylistic 
ornaments,  yet  even  as  such  they  should  produce  in  the 
reader  an  impression,  an  emotional  reaction,  desired  by  the 
author.  They  serve  also  to  present  an  idea  in  a  clearer  and 
more  forceful  manner.  In  the  comparison  of  an  unfamiliar  or 
indescribable  object  to  something  well  known  to  the  reader, 
they  facilitate  expression  by  the  substitution  of  familiar  con- 
cepts for  a  long  abstract  or  technical  discussion.  The  figure  is, 
as  it  were,  a  pattern  laid  down  by  which  the  reader  is  to  cut 
the  still  shapeless  cloth  of  his  thought.  The  expression  would 
lose  efTectiveness  if  we  should  try  to  give  an  accurate  de- 
scription ;  the  figure  is  more  forceful  because  it  is  shorter,  be- 
cause it  requires  an  efTort  of  the  imagination  to  gra!?p  the  real 
meaning,  which  is  not  directly  expressed.  The  mind  is  forced 
to  form  a  definite  concrete  image,  and  receives  a  more  vivid 
and  lasting  impression.  Literal  speech  might  be  compared  to 
an  electric  current  passing  through  a  series  of  wires  in  con- 
tact, and  the  figure  of  speech  to  the  spark  when  the  two  wnres 
are  separated  :   a  metaphor  such   as   "  the  wings   of  night   ' 

1.   Lellrrth  I'Etrang^re,  Vol.  1.  p.  277;  cf.  p.  278. 
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is  really  an  incorrect  expression,  causing  a  break  in  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  thought.  The  greater  the  distance  between  the 
two  wires,  (he  brighter  the  spnrk  will  be,  up  to  the  point  where 
the  current  will  not  make  the  leap  ;  the  stronger  the  current, 
the  greater  the  possible  leap.  Thus  the  objects  compared  may 
become  absolutely  incompatible,  and  you  have  a  figure  which 
is  virtually  meaningless,  but  an  impassioned  style  such  as  that 
of  Balzac  vitalizes  many  figures  that  would  fall  flat  in  a  cold, 
classical  style  with,  consequently,  a  colder,  more  critical  read- 
er. We  may  suppose  then  that  Balzac  sought  by  the  use  of  the 
figures  to  attain  to  a  more  adequate  and  more  forceful  expres- 
sion of  his  ideas.  In  order  to  get  a  better  comprehension  of 
this  statement,  let  us  consider  the  problems  which  would  face 
a  Balzac  writing  in  France  in  the  early  nineteenth  century. 

The  enforced  formation  of  images  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant elements  in  vivid  writing.  Our  ordinary  modes  of  expres- 
sion have  become  so  stereotyped  that  the  words  are  juirely 
abstract  symbols  and  present  no  picture  to  the  mind  :  they 
may  even  be  used  and  heard  without  a  full  realization  of  their 
meaning,  because  they  simply  revive  the  same  emotional  reac- 
tion that  was  produced  when  they  were  heard  before.  It  is 
true  that  language  is  largely  a  network  of  originally  figurative 
expressions,  —  ivre  de  joie,  chef  in  its  various  meanings,  or 
penser,  etymologically  the  same  as  peser,  —  but  by  constant 
use  figures  lose  all  image-arousing  power  and  become  purely 
abstract.  The  tendency  in  language,  when  such  expressions 
become  banal,  is  to  introduce  a  new  expression,  asi  peser  in  a 
similar  meaning  to  that  of  penser;  for  the  mind  must  crystalize 
an  abstract  conception  around  concrete  phenomena  in  order 
to  use  it.  With  the  French,  a  supremely  intellectual  people 
who  deal  readily  with  abstract  concepts,  this  tendency  is  not 
so  evident.  In  the  development  of  their  language  up  to  the 
nineteenth  century  (barring  the  increase  and  the  more  extended 
use  of  scientific  terms  in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth, 
they  have  striven  to  limit  rather  than  to  extend  their  vocab- 
ulary ;   they  have  tended  to  restrict  themselves   to  a  single 
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word  for  any  one  g-eneralized  concept  and  to  leave  the  partic- 
ular concept  to  be  supplied  by  the  context  (cf.  the  verbs  of 
motion:  aller,  venir,  se  promener,  reenter,  or  a  noun  such  as 
terre).  Each  word  gathers  meaning  from  the  surrounding  words, 
and  the  word  group  conveys  an  idea  which  the  mind  grasps 
with  little  effort.  The  French  also  tended  to  restrict  the  number 
of  figurative  uses  of  a  given  word.  There  results  an  admirable 
clearness,  as  the  essential  significance  is  not  obscured  by  ex- 
traneous or  non-essential  elements.  But  such  expression  is 
suited  especially  to  the  transmission  of  abstract  and  conven- 
tional ideas  ^ 

If  we  study  the  masters  of  French  literature,  we  find  that, 
in  a  majority  of  cases,  they  depart  little  from  this  standard 
French  mode  of  expression.  We  find  also  that  their  preemi- 
nence is  due  to  artistic  imitation  of  the  classics,  to  delicate 
psychological  analysis,  to  the  expression  of  the  latent  passions 
and  aspirations  of  man,  to  their  charming  imagination  and 
fancy,  or  to  their  treatment  of  the  problems  of  philosophy, 
morality,  and  society,  all  presented  in  a  form  and  style  that 
approaches  perfection  for  the  particular  genre.  But  their 
creations  do  not  give  a  powerful  illusion  of  life,  we  do  not 


1.  In  Englisli  the  siliialion  is  slightly  different,  for  we  have  a  lai'ger 
vocabulary  and  have  retained  more  words  relating  to  the  same  general 
concept,  some  of  wiiich,  especially  tiiose  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  have 
kept  a  strong  literal  significance  (cf.  edge  and  border).  In  this  way 
certain  figurative  expressions  which  ai'e  natural  and  current  retain  more 
of  their  power  of  evocation,  because  they  are  not  so  constantly  used.  By 
the  side  of  them  exist  other  modes  of  expression,  absolutely  literal  in 
the  impression  they  give,  which  are  used  unless  the  writer  seeks  con- 
sciously or  otherwise  the  more  vivid  form.  This  abundance  may  lead  to 
obscurity  at  limes,  but  as  a  result  of  it  vividness  of  expression  becomes 
a  more  natural  characteristic  of  the  language.  Also  the  I'eadiness  with 
which  Englisli  substitutes  sui)stantivos  for  adjectives  or  adverbs  enaldos 
us  to  evoke  an  imago  without  goiuj^out  of  our  way  to  do  so  :  "  star-me- 
mories, "  "  violct-breatii,  '"  "  butler-lingered  '  (note  in  tliis  connection 
the  recommendations  of  the  Pleiado  and  such  altenipled  innovations  as 
the  famous  ititrc  prunmnloirn  of  Victor  Hugo).  In  French,  imagery  is 
farther  from  tiie  line  of  normal  speech  and  has  to  be  created  more 
consciously  and  externally.  We  may  find  here  an  explanation  of  the 
slowness  of  response  of  the  average  Knglish  mind  to  most  French  poetry  : 
the  images  are,  when  measured  by  English  standards,  few  in  number 
and  lacking  in  nponlnneity. 
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turn  a  street-corner  expecting  to  meet  one  of  their  characters 
face  to  face.  Rabelais,  Moliere  and  Saint-Simon,  however, 
belong  to  a  smaller  group  who  are  preeminently  creators. 
They  present  not  abstractions  but  real  human  beings  that  be- 
come personal  acquaintances  of  the  reader,  social  orders  that 
seem  as  palpable  to  him  as  the  one  in  which  he  lives.  Tliere  is 
an  intangible  something  which  we  can  only  define  by  that 
undefinable  term,  genius,  by  which  these  men  impose  the 
creatures  of  their  imagination  *  upon  our  consciousness  in  spite 
of  an  improbability  or  even  impossibility  of  their  ever  having 
existed.  There  is  something  in  these  authors  that  appeals  to 
us  as  do  the  crude  elemental  forces  of  nature  ;  this  is  reflected 
in  their  styles,  which  do  not  respect  the  more  conventional 
ideas  of  composition.  Careless  of  restraint,  they  seek  a  mode 
of  expression  conformable  to  their  subjects ;  one  that  leaves 
them  unhampered  in  personal  expression  ;  for  in  the  last 
analysis  the  pulse  of  life  must  be  transmitted  from  the  author's 
own  personality.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  characters 
of  Moliere,  who  almost  necessarily  made  greater  concessions 
to  convention,  tend  more  than  those  of  Rabelais  and  Saint- 
Simon  to  become  types  or  abstractions. 

My  purpose  is  not  to  claim  that  Rabelais,  Moliere  and 
Saint-Simon  outrank  the  other  great  writers,  but  to  bring  out 
by  the  contrast  I  have  made  that  the  author  who  produces 
an  illusion  of  life  must  have  greater  freedom  in  the  choice  of 
his  modes  of  expression  ;  he  must  speak  a  language  which  it- 
self has  life  and  partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  creator  and  of 
the  thing  created. 

Rabelais  gave  his  imagination  carte  blanche  among  all  the 
verbal  riches  of  the  renaissance,  and  reveled  in  metaphors  and 
similes  :  no  author  ever  had  freer  range  for  his  genius.  And 
when  we  read  Rabelais,  we  read  him  without  stylistic  prej- 
udice, for  there  had  been  set  up  no  conventional  standard  for 
his  time.  The  content  and  the  style  impress  themselves  upon 
us  as  so  intimately  related,  so  perfectly  in  harmony,  that  we 

1.  For  Snint-Simon.  ^eoinfrn,p.  44. 
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cannot  conceive  of  his  having  written  in  any  other  manner, 
and  we  are  ready  to  class  this  hilarious,  obscene,  bewildering- 
ly  exhuberant  raconteur  as  a  literary  artist  ^  Moliere  in  a 
soberer  age  made  free  use  of  vivid,  picturesque  colloquial 
words  and  modes  of  expression.  Modern  criticism  has  weighed 
the  objections  offered  to  this,  and  has  ruled  that  an  author 
has  the  right  to  make  his  characters  speak  the  language  natural 
to  them.  Saint-Simon,  inasmuch  as  he  copied  more  closely 
from  nature,  may  not  be  called  a  creator  in  the  same  measure 
as  the  other  two  ;  his  imagination  does  not  play  so  large  a 
part,  but  his  style  re-creates,  if  it  does  not  create.  His  men 
and  women  are  creatures  of  flesh  and  blood  and  not  the  puppets 
of  historical  accounts  :  the  illusion  of  life  on  the  page  of  a 
book  is  equally  difficult  to  procure  whether  the  model  really 
existied  or  not,  for  in  either  case  the  immediate  source  is  the 
conception  in  the  mind  of  the  author.  Indeed  the  representa- 
tion of  actualities  presents  a  peculiar  danger,  in  that  the  mind 
is  frequently  not  able  to  distinguish  the  non-essential  among 
the  many  elements  that  crowd  in  upon  the  consciousness. 
Saint-Simon's  style  caused  considerable  disturbance  when 
the  Menioircs  first  appeared,  and  it  resembles  in  many  ways 
that  of  Balzac,  with  bold  figures  of  speech  and  a  disregard  for 
grammatical  and  aesthetic  niceties  ^. 

1 .  Ct'.  Pierre  de  la  Juilliere,  Les  images  dans  liahelais,  ZBPh.,  Beiheft 
XXXVII.  The  general  types  of  figures  in  Rabelais  correspond  to  the  more 
materialistic  ones  of  Ralzac.  Rabelais  shows,  for  instance,  .363  compar- 
isons to  animals. 

2.  Such  lines  as  these  of  Tainc  would  seem  to  have  been  written  on 
Balzac  himself  :  "  Cette  passion  ote  an  style  toute  pudeur.  Modera- 
tion, bon  gout  lilteraire,  Eloquence,  noblesse,  tout  est  emport^  et  noy6... 
La  cuisine,  lecurie,  le  garde-manger,  la  ma(;onnerie,  la  menagerie,  les 
mauvais  lieux,  il  prend  des  expressions  partout.  II  est  cru,  trivial  ct 
p^trit  ses  figures  en  pleiiic  boue.  .  .  c'cst  h  ce  prix  qu'est  le  g6nie;  uni- 
quement  et  totalement  onglouti  dans  I'id^e  cpii  labsorbe,  il  perd  de  vue 
la  mesnre,  la  deconce  et  le  respect.  11  y  gagnc  la  force  ;  car  il  prend  le 
droit  d'allcr  jusqu'au  bout  de  sa  sensation,  d'egaler  les  mouvements  de 
son  style  aiix  mouvements  de  son  cceur.  .  .  co  style  bizarre,  excessif, 
incoherent,  surcharge,  est  celui  do  la  nature  elieinome  ;  nul  nest  plus 
utile  pour  I'histoire  de  lame;  il  est  la  notation  litterale  et  spontnn<!!'e 
des  sensations.  "  Essay  on  Saint-Simon  m  Essais  ile  cridfiue  ct  d'hisfoire, 
I  pp.  241 -2;n;. 
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Coming  now  to  Balzac  we  find  an  interesting  page  of  Gautier : 
"  La  langue  frangaise,  epuree  par  les  classiques  du  dix-sep- 
ti^me  siecle,  n'est  propre  lorsqu'on  veut  s'y  confornier  quk 
rendre  des  idees  generales,  et  qu'k  peindre  dfs  figures  con- 
ventionnellos  dans  un  milieu  vague.  Pour  exprimer  cette 
multiplicite  de  details,  de  caracteres,  de  types,  d'architectures, 
d'ameublements,  Balzac  fut  oblige  de  se  forger  une  langue  spe- 
ciale,  composee  de  toutes  les  technologies,  de  tous  les  argots 
de  la  science,  de  Tatelier,  des  coulisses,  de  raniphitheatre 
m^me.  Chaque  mot  qui  disait  quelque  chose  etait  le  bienvenu, 
et  la  phrase,  pour  le  recevoir,  ouvrait  une  incise,  une  paren- 
these,  et  s'allongeait  coniplaisaniment.  —  C'est  ce  qui  a  fait 
dire  aux  critiques  superficiels  que  Balzac  ne  savait  pas  ecrire. 
—  II  avait,  bien  qu'il  ne  le  crut  pas,  un  style  et  un  tres  beau 
style,  —  le  style  necessaire,  fatal  et  mathematique  de  son 
idee'.  "  It  is  not  true,  however,  that  Balzac  continued  to  think 
that  he  did  not  have  a  good  style,  for  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
affirm  that  only  he,  Gautier,  and  Hugo  knew  the  French 
language  ^. 

In  the  above  quotation  Gautier  speaks  especially  of  techni- 
cal terms  which  had  already  been  carried  over  into  literature 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  Balzac  does 
make  free  use  of  them.  But  they  serve  rather  to  give  accurate, 
scientific  descriptions  of  material  objects,  of  the  milieu  in 
which  his  characters  moved  ;  they  are  an  aid,  but  used  alone 
they  belong  to  the  domain  of  scientific  discussion  rather  than 
to  literature.  Balzac  needed  something  more  ;  he  felt  instinc- 
tively that  his  ideas  and  impressions  could  not  be  adequately 
reproduced  in  others  by  means  of  conventional  French  prose, 
and  he  could  not  take  refuge  in  poetry  as  did  so  many  of  his 
contemporaries  for  their  most  passionate  expressions,  for 
neither  his  genius  nor  his  subject  matter  was  poetic.  He  af- 
firms in  many  places    the   author's  right   to  coin  new  words 

\.  Gautier,  Portraits  conlemporains,  p.  HO. 

2.  It  is  well  to  note, however,  the  distinction  which  Balzac  makes 
•when  he  says  of  G.  Sand  :  "  Sans  savoir  la  langue  fran^aise  clle  a  le 
style.  "  Lettres  k  rEtrnngrre,  I,  p.  464, 
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and  expressions  to  suit  his  ideas.  In  speaking  of  certain  Old- 
French  words,  he  says  to  his  sister  :  ' '  Quels  jolis  mots  !  expri- 
ment-ils  bien  ce  qu'ils  veulent  dire  I ,  ,  .  Qui  a  done  le  droit 
de  faire  laumome  k  une  langue,  si  ce  n'est  pas  I'ecrivain  ?  ' 

In  the  Contes  drolatic/ues,  where  he  wished  merely  to  tell  a 
story,  he  had  the  happy  idea  of  going  back  and  borrowing  the 
rich,  picturesque,  and  unfettered  language  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  which  he  handled  with  masterly  art  and  charming 
etlectiveness.  Even  here  he  probably  did  not  attempt  an  accu- 
rate reproduction  of  the  language  of  Rabelais  ;  he  sought 
freedom  and  not  a  change  of  masters.  Language  was  an  in- 
strument that  had  to  be  fashioned  to  his  purpose. 

But  such  a  medium  was  not  suitable  for  modern  subjects 
and  the  various  philosophical  and  social  problems  that  they 
involve.  Balzac's  ideas  on  modern  style  are  indicated  in  his 
criticism  of  Stendhal,  for  whom  he  expresses  unbounded 
admiration  in  so  far  as  the  content  of  his  works  was  concerned, 
but  "  il  n'a  pas  assez  soigne  la  forme  ;  il  ecrivait  comme  les 
oiseaux  chantent,  et  notre  langue  est  une  sorte  de  Madame 
Honesta  qui  ne  trouve  rien  de  bien  que  ce  qui  est  irr^pro- 
chable,  cisele,  leche '.  "' The  form  of  this  criticism  seems  strange 
as  coming  from  Balzac,  but  he  does  not  see  how  Stendhal 
could  expect  to  express  himself  in  the  simple,  correct,  colorless, 
figureless  style  of  the  eighteenth  century  3. 

1.  OEuvres,  Vol.  XXIV,  pp.  lvii-lviii. 

2.  Ibid.,  pp.  491-92. 

3.  Balzac  was  by  no  means  alone  in  his  desire  to  infuse  new  blood 
into  the  French  language.  The  matter  had  been  discussed  in  the  journals 
and  parliamentary  debates.  Chateaubriand,  M™*  de  Stael,  Victor  Hugo 
and  others  had  hazarded  innovations  in  vocabulary,  syntax,  and  figura- 
tive creations.  Stendhal,  on  the  contrary,  is  an  out-and-out  reactionary 
in  matter  of  language.  He  says  in  Racine  et  Shakespeare  (1823,  p.  1 15):  "  H 
ne  faut  pas  iiinover  dans  la  langue  parce  que  la  langue  est  une  chose  de 
conveotion.  I^aissons  colte  gloire  [d'invenler  des  tours  nouveau*]  a  M"" 
de  Slael,  h  MM.  de  Chateaubriand,  dc  Marechangy,  etc. ..  II  est  surqu'il 
est  plus  vitc  fait  d'invenler  un  tour  que  de  le  cherciier  penibleniont  au 
fond  d'une  Lellre  provincialc  ou  d'une  harangue  de  Patru.  Une  langue 
est  coinpost'C  de  ses  tours  non  moins  que  de  ses  mots.  Toutes  les  fois 
(pi'uiic  idt'e  a  d(''jii  un  lour  qui  lexprime  claiienioiil,  pourfpioi  en  pro- 
duirc  un  nouvcau  ?  Cf.  Brunol  in  :  I'elil  de.Iullcvillo,  Hisloirc  de  la  lanyuc 
el  dc  la  lilt/Talure  fran<;aixes.  Vol.  VIII,  |).  714. 
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There  is  a  most  interesting  paragraph  in  Louis  Lambert 
which,  though  obscure  in  places,  throws  light  on  Balzac's 
attitude  towards  words  as  expressions  of  ideas.  Louis  Lambert 
is  speaking  of  the  fascinating  study  of  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  words  ; 

"  L'assemblage  des  lettres,  leurs  formes,  la  figure  qu'elles 
donnent  k  un  mot,  dessinent  exactement,  suivant  le  caractere 
de  chaque  peuple,  des  etres  inconnus  dont  le  souvenir  est  en 
nous.  Qui  nous  expliquera  philosophiquement  la  transition  de 
la  sensation  a  la  pensee,  de  la  pensee  au  verbe,  du  verbe  a 
son  expression  hieroglyphique,  des  hieroglyphes  ci  I'alphabet, 
de  I'alphabet  a  I'eloquence  ecrite,  dont  la  beaute  reside  dans 
une  suite  d'images  classees  par  les  rheteurs,  et  qui  sont  comme 
les  hieroglyphes  de  la  pensee  ?  L'antique  peinture  des  idees 
humaines  configurees  par  les  formes  zoologiques  n'aurait-elle 
pas  determine  les  premiers  signes  dont  s'est  servi  I'Orient  pour 
6crire  ses  langages  ?  Puis  n'aurait-elle  pas  traditionnellement 
laisse  quelques  vestiges  dans  nos  langues  modernes,  qui  toutes 
se  sont  partage  les  debris  du  verbe  primitif  des  nations,  verbe 
majestueux  et  solennel,  dont  la  majeste,  dont  la  solennite 
decroissent  k  mesure  que  vieillissent  les  soci^tes  ;  dont  les 
retentissements  si  sonores  dans  la  Bible  hebraique,  si  beaux 
encore  dans  la  Grece,  s'affaiblissent  a  travers  les  progres  de 
nos  civilisations  successives?  Est-ce  a  cet  ancien  esprit  que 
nous  devons  les  mysteres  enfouis  dans  toule  parole  humaine  ? 
N'existe-t-il  pas  dans  le  mot  vrai  une  sorte  de  rectitude  fan- 
tastique  ?  Ne  se  trouve-t-il  pas  dans  le  son  brcf  quil  exige 
une  vague  image  de  la  chaste  nudite,  de  la  simplicite  du  vrai 
en  toute  chose  ?  Cette  syllabe  respire  je  ne  sais  quelle  fraicheur. 
Jai  pris  pourexemple  la  formule  dune  idee  abstraite,  ne  vou- 
lant  pas  expliquer  le  probleme  par  un  mot  qui  le  rendit  trop 
facile  k  comprendre,  comme  celui  du  vol,  ou  tout  parle  aux 
sens.  N'en  est-il  pas  ainsi  de  chaque  verbe?  Tons  sont  emproints 
dun  vivant  pouvoir  qu'ils  tienncnt  de  Tame,  et  qu'ils  lui  res- 
tituent  par  les  mysteres  d  une  action  et  dune  reaction  mer- 
veilleuses  entre  la  parole  et  la  pensee.  Ne  dirait-on  pas  d  un 
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amant  qui  puise  sur  les  levres  Je  sa  uiaitresse  autant  d'amour 
qu'il  lui  en  communique  ?  Par  leur  seule  phvsionomie,  les 
mots  ranimenl  dans  notre  cerveau  les  creatures  auxquelles  ils 
servent  de  vetement  "  (pp.  3-4). 

About  the  same  idea  is  expressed  by  Taine  when  he  defends 
the  style  of  Balzac:  "  Vos  mots  sont  des  notations,  ayant 
chacun  sa  valeur  exacte,  fixee  par  la  racine  et  ses  alliances  ; 
les  siens  sont  des  symboles  dont  la  reverie  capricieuse  invente 
le  sens  et  lemploi.  II  a  ete  sept  ans,  dit-il,  a  comprendre  ce 
qu'est  la  langue  fran^aise.  La  verite  est  qu'il  I'a  etudiee  pro- 
fondement,  mais  a  sa  fa§on,  comme  d'autres  qu'on  accuse 
aussi  d'etre  barbares.  Pour  eux,  chaque  mot  est,  non  un  chitfre, 
mais  un  eveil  d'images  :  ils  le  pesent,  le  retournent,  le  scan- 
dent  ;  pendant  ce  temps  un  nuage  d'emotions  et  de  figures 
fugitives  traverse  leur  cerveau.  .  .  le  mot  est  pour  eux  I'appel 
soudain  de  ce  monde  vague  d'apparitions  evanouies '.  ' 

The  central  idea  of  the  paragraph  in  Louis  Lambert  is  that 
every  word  presents  to  the  mind  an  image  of  the  thing  that 
it  represents,  an  idea  which  is  elaborated  in  a  way  that  illus- 
trates two  striking  characteristics  of  Balzac's  unscientifically 
scientific  mind.  Intolerant  of  half-way  affirmations,  he  tends 
to  carry  any  principle  to  its  ultimate  conclusion  ;  not  only  do 
concrete  terms  produce  concrete  images,  but  an  abstract 
adjective  such  as  true  ;  and  we  know  that  he  even  holds  that 
the  names  of  people  are  an  index  to  their  character.  Secondly, 
in  his  mania  for  logical  explanation  of  all  phenomena,  he 
imagines  that  the  power  of  evocation  resides  in  the  actual 
form  of  the  word  and  of  the  letters  composing  it,  and  that 
the  form  and  arrangement  of  the  alphabetic  symbols  must 
preserve  traces  of  the  primitive  status  when  writing  had  the  form 
of  pictures  more  or  loss  directly  suggesting  the  idea  to  be  repre- 
sented. A  typical  Balzac  theory,  an  ingenious  mixing  of  fact 
and  fancy,  but  it  evidences  Balzac's  feeling  of  the  need  for 
vivid  expression.  He  claims  that  the  literal  expression  has  the 
power  to  evoke  the  image,  but  a  few  lines  above  he  has  said 

1.  yutjii'aux  essais  de  critujue  et  d'hisioitf,  pp.  42  IT, 
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that  the  impression  made  by  a  word  becomes  more  and  more 
indistinct  as  you  advance  from  the  most  ancient  language  to- 
wards the  modern,  and  also  that  rhetorical  images  are  the  hiero- 
glyphics of  thought.  He  feels  this  so  much  that  in  this  \ery  par- 
agraph he  uses  numerous  figures  in  order  to  express  his  idea. 

From  what  we  have  said  of  the  nature  of  figures  of  speecii, 
it  is  evident  that  they  do  offer  at  least  a  partial  solution  of  the 
problem  of  stylistic  revivification.  The  possibilities  of  figura- 
tive creation  are  infinite  in  number  and  variety.  We  have  al- 
ready seen  that  Balzac  uses  comparisons  in  order  to  convey 
more  adequately,  more  strikingly,  more  palpably  the  desired 
impression.  Note,  for  example,  the  vivid  picture  of  the  wretched 
abandoned  Rabouilleuse  as  given  by  the  succession  of  figures. 
It  all  but  awakens  the  physiological  reaction  of  disgust  that 
you  would  feel  in  beholding  such  a  scene  in  real  life  :  "  Une 
femme,  verte  comme  une  noyee  de  deux  jours,  et  maigre 
comme  Test  une  etique  deux  heures  avant  sa  mort.  Ce  cadavre 
infect  avait  une  mechante  rouennerie  a  carreaux  sur  sa  tete 
depouillee  de  cheveux,  Le  tour  des  yeux  caves  etait  rouge  et  les 
paupieres  etaient  comme  des  pellicules  d'oeuf "  (MG.,  p.  333). 
Also  the  figures  furnish  an  escape  valve  for  Balzac's  plethora 
of  ideas  and  his  exuberance  of  imagination  :  "  Les  conversa- 
tions entre  camarades  etaient  dominees  par  le  monde  oriental 
et  sultanesque  du  Palais-Royal.  Le  Palais-Royal  etait  un  Eldo- 
rado d'amour  oil,  le  soir,  les  lingots  couraient  tout  monnayes. 
Lci  cessaient  les  doutes  les  ^jlus  vierges,  la  pouvaient  s'apaiser 
nos  curiosites  allumees  !  Le  Palais-Royal  et  moi,  nous  fumes 
deux  asymptotes  dirigees  Tune  vers  I'autre  sans  pouvoir  se 
rencontrer  "  (LV.,  p.  402).  Or  :  "  Voyez  par  quelles  voics 
nous  avons  marche  Tun  vers  Tautre  ;  quel  aimant  nous  a  diri- 
ges  sur  I'ocean  des  eaux  ameres,  vers  la  source  d'eau  douce, 
coulant  au  pied  des  monts  sur  un  sable  paillete,  entre  deux 
rives  vertes  et  fleuries.  N'avons-nous  pas,  comme  les  mages, 
suivi  la  meme  etoile  ?  Nous  voici  devant  la  creche  d'oii  s'eveille 
un  divin  enfant  qui  lancera  ses  fleches  au  front  des  arbres  nus, 
qui  nous  ranimera  le  monde  par  ses  cris  joyeux,  (jui  par  des 
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plaisirs  incessants  donnera  du  gout  k  la  vie,  rendra  aux  nuits 
leur  sommeil,  aux  jours  leur  allegresse.  Qui  done  a  serre  chaque 
annee  de  nouveeux  noeuds  entre  nous  ?  Ne  sommes-nous  pas  plus 
que  frere  et  soeur?  Ne  deliez  jamais  ce  que  le  ciel  a  reuni. 
Les  souffrances  dont  vous  parlez  etaient  le  grain  repandu  a 
flots  par  la  main  du  semeur  pour  faire  eoiore  la  moisson  dejk 
doree  par  le  plus  beau  des  soleils.  Voyez  !  vojez  !  N'irons-nous 
pas  ensemble  tout  cueillir  brin  k  brin  ?  ''  (LV.,  p.  458).  The 
impression  given  by  such  passages  may  be  painful  at  times, 
but  they  represent  a  superabundant  vitality,  the  overflow  of 
a  highly  developed  sensibility,  and  should  be  judged  in  their 
setting  as  regards  the  work  and  the  author  ^. 

Balzac  then  Avas  drawn  instinctively  to  the  figure  of  speech 
because  it  seemed  to  furnish  a  more  adequate  expression  for 
certain  phases  of  his  genius  ;  and,  though  he  may  have  made 
many  mistakes,  we  cannot  say  that  he  failed  in  his  purpose. 
I  shall  later  on  discuss  this  point,  as  to  the  effect  of  the  style 
on  the  reader,  giving  here  only  a  quotation  from  Sainte-Beuve, 
who  certainly  cannot  be  accused  of  favorable  prejudice.  His 
praise  is  given  grudgingly  and  with  restrictions  :  "  II  est  un 
peu  comme  ces  generaux  qui  n'emportent  la  moindre  position 
qu'en  prodiguant  le  sangdes  troupes  (c'est  I'encre  seulement  qu'il 
prodigue)  et  qu'en  perdant  enormement  de  monde.  Mais,  bien 
que  I'economie  des  moyens  doive  compter,  I'essentiel  apres 
tout,  c'l  st  d'arriver  [i  un  resultat,  et  M.  de  Balzac  en  mainte 
occasion  est  et  demeure  victorieux.  —  II  commence  si  bien 
chaque  recit,  il  nous  circonvient  si  vivement,  qu'il  n'y  a  pas 
moyen  de  r^sister  et  de  dire  non  k  ses  promesses  ;  il  nous 
prend  les  mains,   il  nous  introduit  de  grti  ou  de   force  dans 
chaque  aventure.  —  On  froisse  la  page  sous  sa  main,  mais  on 
y  revient  ;  on  estemuenfin,  entraine,  on  se  penche  malgre  soi 

i.  Compare  Saiiil-I'reux  excusing  liimsclf  for  figures  used  in  a  fornun- 
lellcr  :  '•  Four  peu  (}u'on  ail  de  cbiileuidansrospiit,  on  a  besoin  do  mota- 
pliores  et  d'exprossions  rigur(''Os  pour  se  fairo  enlondre.  .  .  il  n'y  a  qu'uu 
geomelreet  unbol  qui  puissenl  parlor  sans  iiguros...  Mes  propresphroses 
me  font  rire,  je  lavoue,  el  je  les  Irouve  absurdes,  grace  au  soin  que 
vous  avez  pris  h  les  ibolcr ;  mais  laissez-les  ou  je  les  ai  raises,  vous  les 
trouvcrez  claires,  et  mt'me  (^'nergiques  "  {La  nouvelle  Hi^loise,  II,  p.  16). 
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vers  ce  goufTre  inassouvi  *.  "  What  higher  praise  can  an 
author  receive  than  that  he  has  gained  his  ends,  that  lie  has 
held  your  interest,  imposed  his  ideas  upon  you,  and  made  you 
accept  his  creations  in  spite  of  yourself.  Such  praise  concerns 
the  style  as  well  as  the  content,  whatever  the  intention  of  the 
critic,  for  such  an  impression  could  not  be  produced  if  the  style 
were  not  in  harmony  with  the  content.  That  is  all  we  can 
rightly  ask  of  any  style.  Brunetiere  says  :  "  Trop  souvent  il 
n'a  reussi  a  exprimer  sa  pensee  qu'au  moyen  d'une  multitude 
de  metaphores  qui  approchent  du  galimatias  ''  "  ;  but  these 
very  metaphors  give  an  impression  of  vigor,  or  material  life, 
they  relieve  the  monotony  and  chill  of  enumeration  of  detail  and 
abstract  analysis,  they  keep  our  mind  alert  by  the  necessity 
of  forming  and  relating  concrete  images,  by  the  continual 
occurrence  of  the  unexpected  which  we  must  (it  into  the  trend 
of  thought.  Balzac's  world,  his  philosophy,  even  his  spiritual- 
ism and  metaphysics  are  all  materialistic  and  could  not  possibly 
be  expressed  in  purely  abstract  terms  ;  his  style  is  an  organic 
and  necessary  part  of  his  work,  and  should  not  be  criticized 
without  taking  this  fact  into  account.  But,  before  we  can  pass 
final  judgment  on  the  merits  and  demerits  of  Balzac's  figures, 
we  must  attempt  to  explain  their  character  by  their  relation 
to  Balzac  and  his  subject  matter. 

1.  Portraits  contcniporains,  II,  pp.  .342,  note,  343,  and    351. 

2.  Ilonord  de  Balzac,  p.  294. 


CHAPTER  V 

RELATION  OF  BALZAC'S  FIGURES  TO  HIS  PSYCHOLOGY 

The  figures  of  Balzac,  then,  are  the  result  of  an  elFort, 
conscious  or  otherwise,  to  render  his  expression  more  vivid 
and  vig^orous,  to  reproduce  more  exactly  his  own  sensations 
in  the  mind  of  the  reader.  We  have  seen  that  very  often  his 
figures  do  not  produce  the  impression  that  he  evidently  intend- 
ed they  should,  that  they  conceal  or  becloud  his  thought 
instead  of  expressing  it,  that  they  are  revolting  to  our  sensibil- 
ities. This  chapter  and  the  next  will  be  an  attempt  to  explain 
this  situation  by  isolating  certain  of  the  influences  which  have 
combined  to  produce  the  figures  such  as  we  lind  them.  We 
have  already,  in  Chapter  II,  treated  the  question  in  so  far  as 
it  concerns  the  psychological  process  that  results  immediately 
in  the  production  of  a  figure  ;  what  we  now  have  to  say  is 
supplementary  to  the  features  already  noted,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  serves  to  explain  them,  inasmuch  as  w^e  are  getting 
deeper  into  the  psychological  nature  of  the  author.  It  is  an 
elusive  subject  and  as  complex  as  human  nature  itself.;  we 
cannot  hope  to  be  exhaustive,  nor  can  we  affirm  anything  save 
certain  well-defined  tendencies,  which,  while  incapable  of 
mathematical  proof,  present  plausible  solutions  for  the  literary 
phenomena  which  we  are  discussing.  The  problem  is  some- 
what simplified  by  the  fact  that  what  we  have  to  explain  are 
faults  and  excesses  rather  than  excellence.  It  is  easier  to  ex- 
])liiin  the  fall  of  an  eagle  than  its  flight. 

In  the  first  place  we  must  remember  that  Balzac  s  attitude 
towards  life  is  in  general  anything  but  idealistic  ;  and  the  fact 
that  a  figure  is  displeasing  to  us  frequently  means,  not  that 
the  figure  is  improper  from  the  standpoint  of  the  author,  but 
that  we  are  not  willing  to  accept  the  conception  of  life  which 
produced  the  figure.  Balzac's  figures  are  flesh  of  his  flesh,  and 
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they  lack  certain  qualities  of  delicacy  just  as  he  does  ;  fre- 
quently this  fact  is  sufficient  explanation  for  the  choice  of  ;i 
comparison. 

I 

INFLUENCE   OF    THE    CHARACTERS    ON    BALZAC    AND    ON    EACH    OTHER 

Many  figures  that  seem  improper  may  be  explained  by  the 
manner  in  which  Balzac  conceived  and  executed  his  novels. 
Anecdotes,  testimony  of  friends,  and  his  work  itself  show  to 
what  extent  he  was  obsessed  by  his  characters.  He  talked  of 
them  to  his  friends  as  of  real  men  and  women,  discussing  their 
personalities  and  their  prospects.  He  would  shut  himself  up 
for  long  seasons,  sustaining  himself  almost  entirely  with  coffee, 
at  home  for  no  one  but  Grandet,  Bridau,  or  Raslignac,  living 
the  life  of  each  individual,  thinking  his  thoughts,  experiencing 
his  joys  and  sorrows.  The  force,  verity,  and  illusion  of  life  in 
his  creations  result  largely  from  this  ability  to  subordinate  his 
own  personality,  to  lose  himself  in  his  characters.  But  as  a 
result  of  this  process,  we  find  many  expressions  coming  from 
the  pen  of  Balzac  that  v^ould  be  natural  only  in  the  mouth  of 
one  of  his  personages.  The  figures  in  Un  menage  de  garxon  are 
usually  such  as  we  should  expect  of  the  leading  character, 
Philippe  Bridau.  La  Muse  dii  departement  is  composed  in  a 
style  full  of  conceits  and  vulgar  pretension  such  as  constantly 
arise  in  the  conversations  of  Dinah  Piedefer  and  of  the  journal- 
ist Lousteau.  From  these  two  Balzac  seems  to  borrow  such 
expressions  as  :  "  Sa  robe  de  chambre .  .  .  ce  prf>duit  inces- 
tueux  dun  ancienpardessus  chine  de  Madame  Piedefer  et  d'une 
robe  de  feu  Madame  de  la  Baudraye  "  (p.  386)  ;  "'  Horticul- 
ture des  vulgarites  "  (  p.  i02)  ;  "  Sa  femme  executait  une  se- 
nate de  paroles  et  des  duos  de  dialectique  "  p.  39o)  ;  "  Ces 
exorbitantes  depenses  d'esprit  et  d'attention  "'  (p.  397)  ;  "  Son 
feuilleton  dans  un  journal  quotidien  qui  ressemblait  au  rocher 
de  Sisyphe  et  ([ui    tombait  tons  les  lundis  sur  la  barbe  de  sa 
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plume  "  (p.  484).  L'llliistre  Gaudissart  is  especially  striking 
in  this  respect,  as  there  is  only  one  character  of  importance. 
If  Ave  compare  the  fissures  of  Gaudissart  with  those  of  Balzac 
in  this  confe  we  find  it  hard  to  differentiate  them.  The  same  is 
true  for  the  style  as  a  whole  ;  we  might  imagine  that  we  are 
reading:  the  memoirs  of  Gaudissart. 

There  are  possible  advantages  in  this  stylistic  contagion.  The 
description  of  a  Homais  in  the  prose  of  a  Flaubert  is  not  al- 
together above  criticism,  for  a  dual  impression  is  produced  on 
the  reader  by  the  character  and  by  the  style,  and  we  see  the 
character  only  through  the  style,  that  is,  through  the  eyes  of 
the  author  who  stands  aloof.  In  any  of  the  above-mentioned 
novels  of  Balzac  the  impression  on  the  reader  is  single  and 
more  vivid,  for  the  style  and  the  character  are  the  same  :  the 
style  simpjy  furnishes  a  harmonious  stage-setting  for  the  actors. 
On  the  other  hand,  an  author  who  composes  in  this  manner 
loses  the  use  of  his  critical  faculties,  he  loses  the  perspective 
that  is  necessary  in  order  to  restrain  and  correct  his  imagina- 
tion. Also,  in  a  work  where  there  are  several  distinct  charac- 
ters, one  character  or  one  type  is  likely  to  dominate  the  book 
and  the  style.  Such  is  the  case  with  Un  menage  de  garQon, 
even  to  the  point  of  affecting  the  very  speech  of  the  other 
characters.  The  brutal  expressions  of  Joseph,  the  artist,  are 
especially  striking,  and  his  figures  in  every  case  but  one  are 
based  on  crude  puns  or  a  cynical  materialism.  In  the  Lys 
dans  la  vallee,  priests,  maids,  Natalie,  and  Lady  Dudley  all 
speak  the  language  of  F^lix  and  Madame  de  Mortsauf,  and  only 
the  carefully  constructed  character  of  M.  de  Mortsauf  stands 
out  in  strong  contrast.  There  seems  to  be  a  certain  inflexibil- 
ity in  the  mind  of  Balzac  which  rendered  difficult  for  him  the 
quick  changes  of  tone  and  point  of  view  in  his  novels,  and 
which  must  have  been  a  constant  hindrance  to  him  in  his  dram- 
atic efforts.  One  of  the  merits  of  Eugenie  (Jntndet  is  that 
here  he  seems  to  have  overcome  this  difliculty.  Three  charac- 
ters, Grandet,  Eugenie,  and  Nanon  stand  out  with  especial 
distinctness,  and  by  their  mutual  reaction  they  seem  to  hold 
the  author  in  restraint. 
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It  is  worth  while  to  note  here  the  use  of  figures  by  the  char- 
acters in  this  novel.  There  are  some  forty  in  the  speeches  of 
Grandet;  a  large  number  of  them  are  banal,  even  to  the  point 
of  being  colloquialisms,  but  they  express  excellently  the  atti- 
tude of  mind  of  the  man,  his  matter-of-fact  brutality  and  ob- 
session by  the  idea  of  money  :  "II  faut  laisser  passer  la  pre- 
miere averse  "  [tears  of  Charles  for  his  father]  (p.  286) ;  "  Est- 
ce  que  nous  ne  vivons  pas  de  morts  \as  do  the  croivs]  ? 
Qu'est-ce  done  que  les  successions?"  (p.  272);  "  Tous  ces 
gens- la  me  servent  de  harpons  pour  pecher  "  (p.  244)  ;  "  Je 
serai  depouille,  trahi,  tue,  devoreparmafille  "  (p.  359)  ;  "  Les 
ecus  vivent  et  grouillent  comme  des  hommes,  qa  va,  ga  vient, 
9a  sue,  Qa  produit  '  (p.  346);  "  Quand  elle  aurait  dore  son 
cousin  de  la  t^te  aux  pieds  ''  (p.  350).  The  money  element  is 
present  in  a  majority  of  his  figures,  but  the  most  interesting 
are  the  cases  where  he  expresses  other  ideas  in  terms  of  fi- 
nance :  "  Je  ne  veux  pas  qu'il  t'arrive  malheur  a  Techeance 
de  ton  age  "  (p.  342) ;  or  the  more  banal  :  'Ml  est  sept  heures 
et  demie,  vous  devriez  aller  vous  serrer  dans  votre  porte- 
feuille"(p.  302). 

Eugenie  uses  four  figures  ;  they  are  banally  poetical  in  their 
sentimentality  and  in  one  case  rather  ludicrous  :  *'  Le  malheur 
veille  pendant  qu'il  dort  "  (p.  278)  ;  "  Je  m'embarquerai  sur 
la  foi  de  votre  parole  pour  traverser  les  dangers  de  la  vie  kl'abri 
de  votre  nom  "  (p.  387).  The  nine  figures  used  by  Nanon  are 
an  admirable  expression  of  the  plain-spoken,  devout  peasant: 
"  II  est  ^tendu  comme  un  veau  sur  son  lit  et  pleure  comme 
une  Madeleine  "  (p.  288) ;  "  L'enfant  dort  comme  un  cheru- 
bin.  .  .  comme  s'il  etait  le  roi  de  la  terre.  .  .  comme  un  sabot 
(pp.  275-76)  ;  "  II  y  en  a  qui,  pus  y  deviennent  vieux,  pus  y 
durcissent ;  mais  lui  [Grandet],  il  se  fait  doux  comme  votre 
cassis,  et  y  rabonnit  "  (p.  343). 

The  other  figures  are  in  harmony  with  their  users.  Deserv- 
ing of  special  comment  are  the  eleven  metaphors  in  the  letter 
of  Grandet's  brother,  which,  though  very  materialistic,  become 
poetic  in  their   sombre,    impassioned  vigor  :  "  J'aurais  voulu 
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sentir  de  saintes  promesses  dans  la  chaleur  de  ta  main,  qui 
m'eut  rc^chaulle  "  (p.  257)  ;  "  II  ignorait,  par  bonheur,  que  les 
derniers  flots  de  ma  vie  s'epanchaient  dans  cet  adieu  "  (p.  256) ; 
"  Je  voudrais  avoir  le  bras  assez  fort  pour  I'envoyer  dun  seul 
coup  dans  les  cieux,  pres  de  sa  mere  "  (p.  256).  These  expres- 
sions seem  very  natural  when  we  consider  the  situation  of  the 
writer. 


II 


FIGURES    RESULTINO    FKOM    THE    SUBSTITUTION    OF    IMAGINATION 
FOR    OBSERVATION 

If  we  examine  the  table  given  above  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining what  purposes  guided  Balzac  in  the  use  of  speech,  we 
are  struck  at  once  with  the  fact  that  nearly  all  his  figures 
have  to  do  with  mankind.  It  is  true  that  one  of  the  innovations 
of  Balzac  in  the  novels  Avas  the  importance  that  he  gave  to  the 
material  surroundings  of  his  characters  ;  and  the  description  of 
physical  objects  takes  up  a  considerable  part  of  these  three 
novels,  though  he  does  not  go  to  extremes  as  in  some  of  the 
others.  But  in  dealing  with  physical  objects,  he  does  not  feel 
the  need  of  figurative  expression,  for  the  literal  term  brings  up 
a  concrete  image ;  and  Balzac,  who  had  an  admirable  vision 
for  the  external  aspects  of  things  and  a  vocabulary  overflowing 
with  all  the  technicalities  to  express  what  he  sees,  feels  that  he 
can  give  a  more  accurate  impression  of  the  object  in  question 
by  a  detailed  description  than  by  comparing  it  with  other 
objects  or  by  imbuing  it  with  life  by  personification. 

It  is  in  dealing  with  the  more  intangible  phases  of  life  that 
he  feels  the  need  of  figurative  hinguage,  of  an  expression  that 
substitutes  a  concrete  image  for  an  abstract  concept  or  forspiri- 
tual  phenomena.  In  otherwords  he  is  not  a  [)sychologist,  he  has 
not  the  power  to  paint  in  abstract  terms  the  internal  working 
of  a  complex  soul.  His  greatest  creations  are  those  in  which 
the  character  expresses  itself  almost  entirely  inactions  ;  these 
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external  manifestationshe  chooses  with  an  admirable  instinct, 
so  that  the  character  seems  alive  and  real  for  us ;  but  the 
psychology  remains  simple,  composed  lar^^ely  of  the  generali- 
zation of  elemental  principles.  These  characters,  moreover, 
are  materialistic  :  Balzac  moves  at  ease  in  the  money-paved 
courts  of  Grandet's  brain.  The  difficulty  comes  when  it  is  a 
question  of  a  delicate  and  idealized  character.  He  says  himself  in 
the  Lys  dans  la  vallee  :  *'  Lorsqu'une  vie  ne  se  compose  que 
d'action  et  de  mouvement,  tout  est  bientot  dit ;  mais  quand 
elle  s'est  pass^e  dans  les  reg-ions  les  plus  elev^es  de  I'Ame,  son 
histoire  est  diffuse  '"  (p.  645). 

In  the  portrayal  of  character  Balzac  relies  largely  on  a  prin- 
ciple which  is  derived  from  the  theories  of  Lavater,  for  whom 
he  had  a  most  profound  respect.  Lavater  holds  that  the  char- 
acter of  man  is  revealed,  not  only  by  his  features,  but  by  his 
dress,  his  house,  his  furniture,  all  his  milieu  :  the  little  nook 
of  the  world  in  which  he  fits  and  which  he  shapes  to  suit 
himself  reacts  in  turn  upon  him  until  it  becomes  his  very 
image'. 

Balzac  stoutly  defended  these  theories,  and  in  applying  them 
he  arranged  so  admirably  the  milieu  of  his  characters  that 
their  psycholog^ical  weakness  hardly  appears.  They  fit  so  natu- 
rally into  the  scheme  of  things  that  they  seem  to  be  a  part  of 
it  ;  remove  Madame  Vauquier  from  her  pension  and  she  be- 
comes a  mere  shado"\v.  We  are  inclined  at  times  to  believe  that 
Balzac  would  deny  the  existence  of  individual  psychology, 
holding  that  a  man's  mind  works  by  fixed  laws  according  to 
the  influences  of  his  surroundings  ;  and  it  is  doubtless  true 
that  the  author's  materialistic  conceptions  hindered  him  from 
developing  any  extended  psychological  facility. 

But,  strange  as  it  may  at  first  seem,  it  is  the  inner  man  that 
interests  Balzac  primarily.  His  purpose  is  to  paint  souls,  and 
even  to  go  beyond   the  sphere  of  the  ordinary  psychological 

1.  Johann  Caspnr  Lavnter  :  /ss.sa/  aiir  la  Phyxiorjnomnnip.  La  Have, 
1783-1803,  Vol.1,  p.  27  ;  cf.  F.  Baldensperfrer,  "  Les  Theories  fJe  Lava- 
ter dans  la  litlerature  fraiK^aise,  "  in  Etudes  d'hisloire  litt^raire,  2'  serie. 
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novel,  to  paint  them  in  their  deepest  and  most  spiritual  ex- 
pressions: in  a  word,  he  aspires  to  metaphysics.  And  so,  when 
he  begins  an  extended  description  of  physical  objects,  he  is 
careful  to  tell  us  thai  it  is  necessary  for  the  proper  imder- 
standin«^  of  the  drama  which  is  to  follow.  From  this  external 
shell  he  believes  he  can  penetrate  to  the  g-erm  of  life  within, 
as  he  tells  us  in  the  opening  page  of  Facino  Cane  :  "  Chez  moi 
I'observation  etait  dej^  devenue  intuitive,  elle  penetrait  Tame 
sans  negliger  le  corps  ;  ou  plutot  elle  saisissait  si  bien  les  details 
exterieurs,  qu'elle  allait  sur-le-champ  au  dela  ;  elle  me  dou- 
nait  la  faculty  de  vivre  de  la  vie  de  I'individu  sur  laquelle  elle 
s'exer9ait.  "  He  tries  to  project  within  the  soul  his  vision  for 
externals,  and  in  doing  so  he  is  departing  from  the  realm  of 
observation  for  that  of  imagination.  Imagination  is  the  mother 
of  figures,  and  so  we  are  not  surprised  to  hear  Valentine  say 
in  the  Peau  de  chagrin  :  "  L'exercice  de  la  pensee,  la  recherche 
des  idees,  les  contemplations  tranquilles  de  la  science  nous 
prodiguent  d'ineffables  delices,  indescriptibles  comme  tout  ce 
qui  participe  de  Tintelligence,  dont  les  phenomenes  sont  invi- 
sibles a  nos  sens  exterieurs.  Aussi  sommes-nous  toujours  for- 
ces d'expliquer  les  mysteres  de  I'esprit  par  des  comparaisons 
materielles  "  (p.  81). 

While  we  are  discussing  the  figures  resulting  from  the  sub- 
stitution of  imagination  for  observation,  it  is  well  to  note  also 
that  often  the  whole  character  is  largely  a  product  of  imagina- 
tion, which  plays  a  much  larger  part  in  the  work  of  Balzac 
than  we  are  sometimes  inclined  to  admit.  He  is  far  from  the 
note-book  method  of  his  naturalistic  follo\vers,  a  method  which 
limits  the  operation  of  the  imagination  and  especially  that 
phase  of  imagination  that  results  in  figurative  creation.  As  has 
frequently  been  stated,  it  would  have  been  a  physical  impos- 
sibility for  Balzac  to  observe  with  tlie  minuteness  of  a  Zola  or 
a  Goncourl  thi;  I  w(j  thousand  characters  that  he  created  and 
followed  through  the  vicissitudes  of  life;  the  great  amount  of 
his  production,  the  endh'ss  correction  and  reworking,  his  fi- 
niinci.il  obligations  and  adventures,  his    social    duties    would 
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not  have  left  him  the  time.  Gautier  iiS  the  first,  I  believe,  to 
use  in  connection  with  him  the  very  fitting-  term  voyant  ^ 
What  he  observes  in  his  hurried  contact  with  life  is  merely 
a  starting  point  for  his  imagination  ;  it  may  lie  dormant  in  liis 
brain  for  years,  fermenting,  as  it  were.  He  claims  to  be  able 
to  reconstruct  a  whole  human  being- from  a  sing-le  trait,  just 
as  Cuvier  reconstructed  an  extinct  animal  from  a  single  bone. 
Thus  Gamille  Maupin  bears  but  little  resemblance  to  her  mod- 
el, George  Sand.  Similarly  such  characters  as  Rastignac, 
Valentin,  Felix  de  Vandernesse,  and  Louis  Lambert  are  evi- 
dently in  part  biographical -,  yet  a  close  study  shows  compar- 
atively few  concrete  similarities.  Similar  instances  mig-ht  be 
cited  for  other  authors,  especially  of  the  romantic  period  ;  only 
the  method  differs.  We  may  have  a  narrative  following  close- 
ly the  facts,  with  some  of  the  ugly  spots  gilded  over,  as  in 
the  Confession  cl'un  enfant  dii  siecle  ;  we  may  have  an  ideal- 
isation as  in  Graziella,  or  a  symbolas  in  Faust.  Balzac's  meth- 
od seems  to  have  been  to  start  from  some  characteristic, 
passion,  aspiration,  or  circumstance  in  his  own  life,  which  he 
isolates,  surrounds  with  the  necessary  elements  of  a  separate 
existence,  and  carries  mercilessly  to  its  logical  conclusion.  In 
the  person  of  Louis  Lambert,  whom  he  handles  with  more  gen- 
uine delicacy  and  comprehending  tenderness  than  his  other 
characters,  we  seem  to  see  an  effort  to  discover  what  would 
have  been  his  fate,  if  he  had  continued  in  the  way  of  the  studies 
that  led  to  the  composing  of  the  youthful  essay  on  the  will, 
and  eventually  to  his  sickness  and  removal  from  the  College 
de  Vendome,  The  story,  being  but  slightly  dependant  on  ex- 
ternal events,  remains  more  personal  with  Balzac  than  his 
other  quasi-autobiographies,  where  the  character  develops  in 
such  a  way  as  to  be  absolutely  distinct  from  the  personality 
of  the  author  ;  I  might  also  add  that,  being  largely  concerned 
with  psychological  phenomena,  it  abounds  in  figures  of  speech. 

1 .  Portraits  contempornins,  p.  63. 

2.  Cf.  Itic  testimony  of  a  friend  of  Balzac  in  tlie  years  of  liis  literary 
apprenticeship:  Jules  de  Peti',my  in  L.i  France  cpntrale[de  BlnisU  Mixvch 
4,  185.").  cited  by  I.ovenjoul,  llistoirc  Hps  anivrfu  de  Balzac,  pp.   377-81. 
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This  ever  active  imagination,  powerful  to  the  extent  of  ap- 
proximating hallucination,  very  naturally  translates  itself  into 
figures  of  speech,  especially  when  the  idea  is  one  that  Balzac 
found  difficult  to  express  literally.  Balzac  says  that  "  onexprime 
mieux  ce  que  Ton  congoit  que  ce  que  Ion  a  eprouve  ',"  but  there 
is  a  vagueness  about  the  idealized  unknown  which  is  only  too 
evident  in  the  hazy  impressions  that  we  receive  from  his  figures 
dealing  with  the  more  poetic  characters.  The  significance  is 
not  very  clear  to  us,  and  we  wonder  whether  Balzac  himself 
had  any  definite  conception  of  what  he  wanted  to  say  or 
whether  he  justifies  the  criticism  of  Taine,  who  says,  apro- 
pos of  Balzac's  criticism  of  Stendhal's  style  :  "  Quand 
votreidee,  faute  de  reflexion,  est  encore  imparfaite  et  obscure, 
ne  pouvant  la  montrer  elle-meme,  vous  indiquez  les  objets 
auxquels  elle  ressemble  ;  vous  sortez  de  I'expression  courte 
et  directe,  pour  vous  jeter  a  droite  et  a  gauche  dans  les  com- 
paraisons.  C'est  done  par  impuissance  que  vous  accumulez 
les  images  ;  faute  de  pouvoir  marquer  nettement  desla  premiere 
fois  votre  pensee,  vous  la  repetez  vaguement  pluiseurs  fois,  et 
le  lecteur,  qui  veut  vous  comprendre,  doit  suppleer  k  votre 
faiblesse  ou  a  votre  paresse,  en  vous  traduisant  vous-meme  k 
vous-meme,  en  vous  expliquant  ce  que  vous  vouliez  dire  et  ce 
que  vous  n'avez  pns  dit.  2" 

Taine  was  strongly  under  the  influence  of  Stendhal  when 
he  wrote  this,  but  it  is  true  that  a  figure  of  speech  may  conceal 
a  thought  or  the  absence  of  thought ;  and  if  th6  reader  himself 
has  no  very  definite  conception  of  the  subject  under  discussion, 
he  will  pass  on,  content  with  the  mere  sound  of  the  words. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  Balzac  intimates,  you  cannot  describe  a 
man's  soul  in  the  same  way  that  you  do  his  body.  Words  have 
some  of  the  qualities  of  a  measuring  rod  when  you  are 
dealing  with  concrete  objects  ;  when  you  are  dealing  with 
abstracts,  they  are  elastic,  indefinite,  personal.  A  concrete 
comparison  may  be  an  aid  ;   if  a   woman  suggest  a  flower  to 

1 .  I^ptlrex  h  Vltlrnnr/ire,  I,  p.  4. 

2.  WouveauT  esHais  <le  critique  fl  rrhintnirr,  p.  254. 
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the  author,  he  may  hope  to  reproduce  his  impression  ot"  the 
woman  in  the  mind  of  his  reader  by  comparing  her  to  a  flower. 
But  it  requires  an  unerring  instinct  and  a  poetic  delicacy  to 
choose  always  the  proper  comparison,  and  to  suppress  or  hold 
in  the  background  those  qualities  of  the  physical  object  that 
do  not  harmonize  with  the  impression  desired. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  figure  of  speech  is  certainly  not  the  only 
solution  for  the  problem,  and  the  fact  that  Stendhal,  who  is 
primarily  a  psychologist,  rarely  departs  from  literal  expression 
would  indicate  that  il  is  not  the  most  natural  solution,  that 
its  use  is  really  a  sign  of  weakness  or  uncertainty  of  analysis. 
Stendhal  is  perfectly  at  ease  with  abstract  ideas  ;  he  analyses 
the  emotions  and  thoughts  of  his  characters  in  their  origins, 
development,  and  effects,  until  the  soul  seems  to  be  laid 
bare  as  by  a  scalpel.  An  interesting  comparison  can  be  made 
between  Flaubert  and  Balzac,  both  of  whom  had  a  physical 
rather  than  an  intellectual  vision.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
neither  abstains  entirely  from  abstract  analysis  ;  Flaubert 
resorts  occasionally  also  to  concrete  comparisons,  but  his  most 
typical  method  seems  to  be  that  noted  by  Bourget  :  "  II  con- 
sid^ra  qu'une  tete  humaine  est  une  chambre  noire  ou  passent 
et  repassent  des  images  de  tous  ordres  :  images  des  milieux 
jadis  traverses  qui  se  representent  avec  une  portion  de  leur 
forme  et  de  leur  couleur  ;  images  des  emotions  jadis  ressenties 
qui  se  representent  avec  une  portion  de  leur  delice  ou  de  leur 
amertume.  .  .  Pour  Flaubert,.  .  .  decomposer  scientifiquement 
le  travail  d'une  t^te  humaine,  c'est  analyser  ces  images  qui 
affluent  en  elle,  demeler  celles  qui  reviennent  habituellement 
et  le  rythme  d'apres  lequel  elles  reviennent '.  "In  other  words, 
Flaubert  lays  bare  the  soul  of  the  character  in  a  certain  situation 
by  making  him  think  aloud,  by  describing  the  images,  usually 
physical,  that  present  themselves  to  his  mind.  The  thoughts 
and  images,  taken  in  connection  with  the  situation,  give  a  very 
definite  impression  of  the  mental  attitude  of  the  character. 

1.    Essais  de  psycholor/ir  conlemporaine,  I,  pp.    16">  (T. 
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As  foi'  our  author,  ^ve  tind  Felix  de  Vandernesse  trying  to 
explain  what  he  feels  by  such  a  succession  of  figures  as  :  "  Je 
ne  saurais  expliquer  dans  quel  etat  je  fus  en  m'en  allant.  Mon 
&me  avait  absorbe  mon  corps,  je  ne  pesais  pas,  je  ne  marchais 
point,  je  volais.  Je  sentais  en  moi-meme  ce  regard,  il  m'avait 
inonde  de  lumiere,  comme  son  Adieu,  ryionsieur  !  avait  fait 
retentir  en  mon  &me  les  harmonies  que  contient  \0  filii,  6  film  ! 
de  la  resurrection  pascale.  Je  naissais  aunenouvelle  vie.  J'etais 
done  quelque  chose  pour  elle  I  Je  m'endormis  en  des  langes  de 
pourpre.  Des  flammes  passerent  devant  mes  yeux  fermes  en 
se  poursuivant  dans  lestenebres  comme  les  jolis  vermisseaux 
de  feu  qui  courent  les  uns  apres  les  autres  sur  les  cendres  du 
papier  briile.  Dans  mes  reves,  sa  voix  devint  je  ne  sais  quoi 
de  palpable,  une  atmosphere  qui  m'enveloppa  de  lumiere  et 
de  parfums,  une  melodic  qui  me  caressaTesprit '"  (LV.,  p.  446). 
Such  seems  to  be  Balzac's  favorite  method  of  depicting  the 
etat  dame  of  his  characters,  a  method  that  results  from  a 
certain  incapacity  for  abstract  psychological  analysis. 


Ill 
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This  concrete  expression  of  abstracts  is,  however,  only  a 
phase  of  the  general  materializing  tendency  in  the  figures.  By 
materialistic  I  mean,  not  necessarily  the  opposite  of  poetic, 
but  the  opposite  of  idealistic,  for,  as  I  have  stated  before,  a 
figure  may  be  materialistic  and  poetic  at  the  same  time.  We 
find  in  Balzac  very  few  personifications,  and  those  few  show 
little  originality  ;  there  are  coml)arati^ely  few  comparisons 
between  things  on  the  same  plane  ;  but  the  figure  of  speech  is 
persistently  employed  to  express  the  human  attributes  in  terms 
of  the  animal,  plant,  and  material  worlds.  In  this  great  pre- 
dominance of  realistic  figures  we  can  see  a  reflexion  of  the 
realistic  attitude  of  mind.  The  realist  claims  to  depict  life  as  it 
is,  but  in  spite  of  all  the  theories  to  the  contrary,  it  is  evident 
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that  really  normal  life  is  an  unsatisfactory  subject  for  litera- 
ture :  there  must  be  a  certain  amount  of  exaggeration,  which 
with  the  realist  takes  the  form  of  the  insistance  on  the  hete 
humaine.  His  aim  is  to  assume  the  attitude  of  the  impartial, 
impersonal  observer,  putting  nothing  of  himself  in  the  picture 
that  he  paints.  Humanity  becomes  a  mere  complex  organism,  a 
set  of  cogs  whose  operations  and  functions  he  is  to  observe  and 
explain  ;  the  attention  is  centered  on  those  phases  ofhuman  life 
that  are  most  easily  seen,  understood,  and  described  :  the  ani- 
mal and  material  side  of  man's  existence.  The  more  spiritual 
elements  are  subordinated  to  the  external,  in  the  terms  of 
which  they  find  expression. 

When  the  realist  uses  figures  of  speech  to  express  himself, 
we  are  justified  in  expecting  just  such  figures  as  we  find  in 
Balzac  :  the  expression  of  abstract  qualities  in  terms  of  what 
can  be  seen  and  felt,  the  simplification  of  complex  human  na- 
ture by  making  it  conform  to  vegetable  existence  or  to  the  sim- 
ple psychology  of  the  lower  animals.  Even  when  the  romantic 
side  of  Balzac's  nature  is  uppermost  and  he  tries  to  idealize  his 
characters,  there  is  little  change  in  this  materialistic  tendency, 
which  represents  the  fundamental  bent  of  his  mind  and  imagi- 
nation :  the  poetry  in  the  Lys  dans  la  vallee  is  so  covered  with 
the  dust  of  earth  as  to  be  hardly  recognizable. 

When  mention  is  made  of  figurti live  imagination,  the  nameot 
Victor  Hugo  naturally  suggests  itself.  Thanks  to  M.  Iluguet's 
study  of  Victor  Hugo  s  metaphors,  a  comparison  of  his  figures 
with  those  of  Balzac  is  comparatively  simple,  and  we  cannot 
do  better  than  to  quote  Huguet's  conclusions  concerning  the 
general  tendency  of  Hugo's  imagination  :  "  D'autre  part,  nous 
avons  vu  comment  il  donne  a  tout  la  vie,  et  meme  la  volonte, 
reconnaissant  dans  les  antres  des  bouches  qui  orient  ou  qui 
baillent,  dans  les  branches  des  bras  tendus,  dans  les  roncesdes 
griffes  mechantes.  Comment  n'aurait-il  pas  Tidee  de  donner  h 
toutes  les  forces  de  la  nature,  avec  la  volonte,  I'intelligence  ? 
[He  is  attempting  to  explain  the  frequent  comparison  by  Victor 
Hugo  of  crude  nature  to  the  products  ofhuman  art.]  L'ocean, 
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la  goutte  d'eau,  le  vent,  et  meme  des  abstraclions,  le  temps, 
le  hasard.  ne  peuvent-ils  devenir  des  artistes  dont  lacollabo- 
ratioutantot  patiente,  tantot  brutale,  mais  toujoiirsinlatigable, 
met  des  milliers  d'annees  a  produire  de  prodigieux  chefs- 
d'oeuvre?  L'ocean  nest  pas  toujours  la  gueule  qui  devore  le 
navire,  il  est  aussi  la  main  qui  sculpte,  ciselle  et  polit  le  ro- 
cher  '.  ''  —  "  On  sait  comment  tout  s'anime  dans  I'imaginalion 
de  Victor  Hugo:  la  vague,  la  nu^e,  le  rocher,  larbre,  la  fleur. 
On  sait  comment  partout  il  distingue  les  formes  et  les  mou- 
vements  de  Ihomme  et  de  I'animal  *.  "  —  "  Toujours  obsede 
par  I'idee  du  mystere,  des  liens  invisibles  entre  tous  les  etres, 
il  cherche  partout  des  symboles,  la  manifestation  de  rapports 
que  I'intelligence  humaine  pent  tout  au  plus  soupyonner.  Ajou- 
tons  acela  cette  vie  consciente  qu'il  prele  volontiers  a  tout, . .. 
son  habitude  de  comparer  I'activite  des  forces  de  la  nature 
a  I'activite  de  Ihomme,  d'admirer  la  richesse  inepuisable  de 
I'univers,  la  prodigalitc  qui  remplitde  diamants  I'espaceintini 
sans  oublier  d'en  suspendre  unal'extremile  du  brind'herbe".  " 
—  "  Mais  surtout,  cecielest  vivant.  Les  astres  n'eclairentpas 
le  vide,  rindiilerent,  I'inconscient.  Ce  sont  des  flambeaux  qui, 
comme  ceux  de  nos  maisons,  eclairent  la  vie  et  I'activite,  Ce 
sont  des  yeux  qui  nous  observent,  etc  ^. 

Of  the  figures  cited  in  Huguet's  two  volumes,  substantially 
all  will  fall  into  one  of  the  following  three  classes  : 

1)  Comparisons  between  physical  objects  suggested  by  ex- 
ternal similarities  of  form  and  color.  In  these  we  note  a  per- 
sistent tendency  to  compare  the  crude  and  natural  to  a  product 
of  human  art,  a  tendency  which  we  have  seen  expressed  in  a 
few  figures  of  the  Lys  dans  la  vallee. 

2)  The  animations  of  nature. 

3j  Comparisons  based  on  a  symbolic  interpretation  of   the 

1.  \lu{^ue\.,  Le  semi  (le  la  formr  <lan!<  les  nu'lupliores  de  Viclor  Hugo, 
p. 299. 

2.  Hugucl,  La  couleur,  lu  luinicre  el  I'oDihre  duns  les  mi^tuphorcs  de 
Viclor  Hugo,  p.  tJ9. 

3.  Ibid.,  p.  106. 
i.   Ibid.,  p.  172. 
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second  term.  Some  of  these  correspond  externally  to  the  mate- 
rialistic comparisons  of  Balzac  ;  but,  by  the  choice  of  the  com- 
parison and  the  manner  of  expression,  the  concrete  concept 
with  Hugo  loses  its  material  significance  and  becomes  a  pure 
symbol  of  an  abstract  idea,  so  that  the  actual  concrete  expres- 
sion of  an  abstract  concept  is  largely  neutralized.  This  group 
would  include  a  great  many  figures  which  are  not  included  in 
Iluguet's  classification,  such  as  the  representation  of  conscience 
as  "  la  boussole  de  I'inconnu  "  or  "  la  colonne  vertebrale  de 
Rme.  ■' 

Such  a  use  of  the  figure  of  speech  corresponds  to  certain 
romantic  tendencies.  Prepossessed  with  his  ego,  the  romanti- 
cist infuses  his  own  nature,  not  only  into  his  characters,  but 
into  inanimate  objects,  which  he  tries  to  elevate,  to  bring  near- 
er to  himself.  Artistic  exaggeration  with  him  is  idealistic  rath- 
er than  materialistic.  He  loves  nature  because  he  has  breathed 
life  into  her,  and  the  sympathy  that  he  receives  from  her 
is  but  a  return  of  what  he  has  given.  He  sees  things  colored 
by  his  own  personality  and  they  tend  to  become  alive,  more 
intimately  associated  with  human  activities,  or  symbolic  of 
higher  truths.  He  sees  man  and  God  in  nature,  whereas  the 
realist  sees  nature  in  man. 

The  comparison  I  have  drawn  between  Balzac  and  Victor 
Hugo  becomes  dangerous  ii  we  attempt  to  draw  from  it  defi- 
nite generalizations,  but  it  is  suggestive  to  any  one  who  is 
trying  to  formulate  Balzac's  relation  to  the  romantic  school. 
By  the  side  of  the  idealistic  fioures,  you  will  find  in  the  works 
of  Victor  Hugo  as  many  if  not  more  materialistic  figures,  from 
which,  being  a  great  poet,  he  obtains  poetic  effects  ;  but  the 
proportion  is  much  smaller  than  in  Balzac,  nor  do  we  find  in 
them  the  most  striking  of  his  figurative  creations  as  is  the  case 
with  Balzac.  But  the  fact  that  the  idealistic  figures  are  almost 
negligible  in  Balzac  would  indicate  that,  in  spite  of  his  many 
romantic  traits,  he  lacks  a  certain  attitude  towards  nature 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  romantic  authors  from  Rousseau 
on,  and  which  finds  sucha  striking  manifestation  in  the  figures 
VIII.  5 
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of  \'ictor  Hugo.  There  is  a  corresponding  difference  when  We 
consider  the  characters.  The  romanticist  infused  his  own  na- 
ture into  his  creations,  and  his  various  characters  were  really 
one  and  the  same.  Only  the  conditions  changed.  This  sameness 
within  the  individual  author  is  extended  to  the  groups,  so  that 
we  speak  of  the  romantic  hero  as  of  a  single  type.  Such  a  pro- 
cess is  the  exception  with  Balzac.  His  ego  is  continually  ob- 
truding itself  in  his  work,  but  it  is  either  distinct  from  or  sub- 
ordinate to  the  characters.  While  the  romanticists  raised  their 
characters  up  to  their  idealized  selves,  Balzac  attained  a  simi- 
lar result,  without  impairing  his  creative  power,  by  lowering 
himself  as  it  were  to  the  plane  of  those  whom  he  described. 
He  had  the  dramatic  power  of  putting  himself  in  their  places, 
living  their  lives  and  thinking  their  thoughts.  Balzac  had  a 
susceptible  nature,  and,  being  subjected  to  the  same  general 
influences  as  the  romantic  authors,  he  could  hardly  escape  shar- 
ing some  of  their  traits,  but  the  fundamental  cast  of  his  mind 
is  almost  wholly  realistic.  He  is  related  to  the  romantic  school 
rather  by  emotional  traits  and  superficial  literary  artifices. 


CHAPTER  VI 

RELATION  BETWEEN  BALZAC'S  FIGURES  AND  HIS  IDEAS 

In  his  article  on  Stendhal,  Balzac  distinguished  three  types 
of  contemporary  literature  :    "la    litterature   des  images, 
chiefly  lyric,  represented  by  Hugo,  Chateaubriand,  Lamartine, 
Senancour,   Gautier  and  others  ;  "  la  litterature  des  idees, 
dealing  largely  with  facts  and  headed  by  Stendhal,  Musset 
and  Merimee  ;  and  "  1  eclectisme  litteraire,  "  a  combination  of 
the  two  —  "le  lyrisme  et  Taction, .  .  .  les  images  et  les  idees, 
ridee  dans  Fimage  ou  I'image  dans  Tidee.  "  This  last  school, 
in  w^hich    he   places  Scott,   Cooper,   Madame  de   Stael,  and 
George  Sand,  is  his  own,  for  :  "  Je   ne  crois  pas  la  peinture 
de  la  societe  moderne  possible  par  le  precede  severe  de  la  litte- 
rature du  xvii"  et  du  xvm*  siecle.  L'introduction  de  I'element 
dramatique,  de  I'image^  du  tableau,  de  la  description,  du  dia- 
logue me  parait  indispensable  dans  la  litterature  moderne  '. ' 
This  analysis,  true  in  its  general  outlines,  is  especially  apt  in  so 
far  as  it  concerns  Balzac  himself,  forinhis  work  wefinda  strik- 
ing mingling  of  emotion  and  ideas,  of  imagination  and  facts.  We 
are  interested  here  in  his  powerful  imagination  and  his  abun- 
dance of  ideas,  for,  as  he  himself  intimates,  both  ideas  and 
imagination  find  expression  in  the  figures  of  speech. 

If  we  examine  the  figures  of  Victor  Hugo,  we  find  that  they 
reduce  themselves  in  large  measure  to  what  we  may  call  pure 
imagery  plus  imagination ;  in  other  words  the  external  appear- 
ance of  objects  plays  a  most  important  part  in  his  figurative 
creation,  which  consists  frequently  in  the  mere  association  of 
two  concrete  images  ;  and,  when  imagination  enters  to  any 
considerable  extent,  it  is  as  pure  imagination,  which  seeks  a 
more  subtle,  fanciful,  or  symbolic  criterion  of  comparison. 
Both  processes  may  be  illustrated  by  a  beautiful  figure  in  the 

1.  OEuvres,  Vol.  XXIII,  pp.  687  IL 
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Chants  du  crepuscule  (N°  XIV)  :  a  drop  of  water  glistening  in 
the  sunlight  at  the  end  of  a  blade  of  grass  is  a  pearl ;  when 
it  falls  it  is  mud.  This  striking  contrast,  the  contamination  of 
perfect  purity,  he  relates  to  woman,  who  also  is  "perleavant 
de  tomber  et  fange  apres  la  chute.  '  Ideas,  to  be  sure,  are  not 
absent  from  such  a  comparison,  but  the  association  of  ideas 
which  produces  the  figure  results  entirely  from  the  operation 
of  the  imagination. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  figures  of  Balzac  are  usually  the 
result  of  the  fusion  at  white  heat  of  imagination  and  ideas  : 
his  comparisons  often  result  from  certain  ideas,  and  in  turn 
they  seem  to  confirm  and  develop  these  same  ideas,  to  impose 
them  more  powerfully  on  the  mind  of  Balzac  :  in  fact  it  seems 
at  times  that  the  idea  really  originates  in  a  banal  figure. 
This  fusion  of  imagery  and  ideas  is  dangerous,  for  the  one  is 
likely  to  be  distorted  to  make  it  conform  to  the  other,  and 
with  Balzac,  as  we  shall  see,  it  is  usually  the  figure  of  speech 
that  sulFers  in  its  subordination  to  the  idea.  Moreover,  in 
order  that  a  comparison  should  be  effective,  its  meaning 
should  readily  be  grasped  by  the  reader,  and,  when  it  is  based 
on  a  conception  with  which  he  is  unfamiliar,  it  is  sure  to  appear 
false  and  ridiculous. 

We  come  now  to  a  detailed  study  of  the  relation  of  ideas 
to  figures,  using  our  table  ^  as  a  guide.  It  is  well  to  note  here 
that  the  fact  that  such  a  classification  as  is  there  made  should 
be  so  simple,  and  at  the  same  time  so  nearly  complete,  is  in 
it.self  an  indication  that  there  must  be  some  clearly  defined 
underlying  principles  which  cause  the  figures  to  fall  into  these 
distinct  groups.  For  our  present  purpose  the  Lys  dans  la  val- 
lee  is  especially  interesting,  for,  being  intimately  associated 
in  the  mind  of  the  author  with  the  Etudes  philosophiques,  it 
offers  a  most  striking  example  of  the  fusion  of  ideas  and  im- 
agination. Also  in  the  figures  of  speech  and  in  other  manifesta- 
tions of  the  same  influences  that  produced  them,  we  find  an 
explanation  for  the  miscarriage  of  this  favorite  child  of  Balzac's 

1,  Seeniipru,  Chapter  I. 
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brain.  We  must  get  beneath  the  mere  statement  of  material- 
ism and  natural  indelicacy,  for,  from  a  certain  point  of  view, 
he  seems  especially  fitted  for  writing  such  a  work.  There  is 
much  in  his  nature  that  strikes  us  as  poetic  :  he  idealizes 
purity ;  always  prepossessed  with  the  feminine,  he  places 
woman  just  below  the  angels  and  worships  her;  in  his  letters, 
especially  the  earlier  ones,  he  shows  considerable  delicacy  of 
appreciation.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  in  a  romanesque  novel 
of  his  youth  such  as  Argoiv  le  Pirate,  where  neither  ideas  nor 
figures  played  any  important  part,  we  find  a  young  woman 
who,  while  resembling  in  many  ways  Eugenie  Grandet, 
through  all  her  adventures  retains  more  real  feminine  charm 
and  delicacy. 

When  we  approach  the  question  of  Balzac's  system  of 
thought,  we  note  at  once  a  dominant  principle  expressed  in 
literature,  science  and  philosophy  :  the  unity  of  creation  —  a 
principle  which  appears  under  various  aspects  in  the  romantic 
philosophy,  and  one  which,  even  considered  abstractly,  encour- 
ages figurative  creation ;  for,  if  things  have  so  many  points 
of  resemblance  as  to  be  conceived  of  as  a  single  whole,  a  mul- 
titude of  comparisons  immediately  present  themselves  to  the 
mind.  One  of  the  happiest  moments  in  Balzac's  life  was  when 
he  conceived  the  idea  of  joining  all  his  works  into  a  magnificent 
whole,  and  he  always  protested  against  their  being  judged 
on  their  individual  merits.  Also  he  would  have  humanity 
conform  to  the  animal  world,  for,  as  he  states  inthe.-li'c'j/i/-/;ro- 
p08 :  "  11  n'y  a  qu'un  animal.  "  This  idea  he  develops  in  the 
Etudes  philosophiques  under  the  influence  of  Swedenborg,  to 
show  that  man  is  but  an  intermediate  stage  of  development 
between  the  animal  and  the  angel.  He  may  live  on  earth  and 
partake  largely  of  the  nature  of  either  ;  he  may  like  Seraphita 
become  so  spiritualized  that  he  loses  practically  all  human 
traits  even  before  he  breaks  the  bonds  of  mortality  and  takes 
his  place  among  the  angels.  Similarly  the  Recherche  de  Vab- 
solii  is  based  on  the  principle  of  the  unity  of  the  material 
world.  All  of  these  conceptions  which  floated  vaguely  in  the 
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minds  of  others  seemed  to  assume  in  the  mind  of  Balzac  a 
concrete  or  mathematical  form.  They  were  not  theories,  but 
facts  capable  of  scientific  and  artistic  application. 

The  relation  of  this  general  theory  to  the  figures  in  Group  I, 
as  analyzed  in  Chapter  II,  is  evident.  Thirty  odd  of  the  compar- 
isons of  man  to  man  consist  in  the  substitution  of  a  divine 
conception  for  a  terrestrial  one.  Madame  de  Mortsauf  is  a  sister 
of  charity,  a  martyr,  a  saint,  or  even  the  deity.  Felix  otfers 
his  love  as  a  priest  at  an  altar ;  he  drinks  the  tears  of  Hen- 
riette  as  he  would  drink  the  blood  of  Christ  at  the  holy  com- 
munion. Naturally,  I  did  not  list  the  mere  references  to  Hen- 
riette  as  an  angel,  for  the  idea  is  so  banal  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  revive  the  figure  ;  in  the  Lys  dans  la  valle'e  the 
word  ariffe  almost  supplants  femme  and  is  used  as  if  it  were 
entirely  literal.  Altogether  there  is  a  distastefully  insistent 
confusion  of  the  carnal  and  the  spiritual  emotions.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  comparison  to  animals  is  equally  insistent,  in  accord 
with  the  theory  of  Balzac  that  "  Thomme  est  compose  de 
matiere  et  d'esprit  :  I'animalite  vient  aboutir  en  lui  et  I'ange 
commence  a  lui^.  " 

The  less  frequent  conception  of  the  conformity  of  human 
and  plant  life  is  elaborated  in  twenty-seven  figures  ;  compari- 
sons to  physical  objects,  while  expressing  the  same  tendency, 
are  more  commonplace  and  more  natural,  because  they  are 
usually  based  on  evident  and  purely  external  similarities. 

But  more  striking  still  is  the  manner  in  which  Balzac  relates 
the  spiritual  world  to  the  phj^sical  and  material,  which  may 
be  explained  by  an  examination  of  some  of  the  specific  formu- 
lations of  his  theories. 

Throughout  all  of  Balzac's  novels  and  correspondence  we 
note  a  constant  and  absorbing  interest  in  the  sciences.  He 
read  widely,  consulted  living  authorities,  observed,  and  — 
what  is  more  significant  —  he  pondered  and  theorized  for 
himself '.  His  special  inclination  was  towards  the  semi-sciences, 

i.  Lyi  i{an.»  la.  vnlUe,  p.  569  ;  cf.  Les  proscrils,  pp.  672-73. 
2.  Cf.  Cabanes,  Dahac  ifjnori,  especially  tbe  later  chapters. 
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the  various  forms  of  occultism  and  mysticism.  Theories  such 
as  those  of  his  beloved  Lavater,  Gall,  and  Mesmer  naturally 
produce  materialistic  conceptions  :  if  the  sentiments,  desires 
and  passions  of  a  man  can  transform  his  body,  that  is,  if  they 
produce  physical  reactions,  they  are  readily  conceived  of  as 
possessing- physical  attributes.  If  ideas  may  be  transmitted  from 
one  mind  to  another,  or  if  the  will  of  one  man  may  be  imposed 
on  another  by  a  mysterious  force  which  we  call  animal 
magnetism,  then  the  idea  or  the  will  must  have  a  distinct  if  not 
a  material  existence  of  its  own.  Balzacwas  especially  interested 
in  these  subjects  in  his  early  years,  when  he  wrote  most  of 
his  Etudes  philosophiques.  They  find  very  detinite  expression 
in  Louis  Lambert^  from  which  I  shall  give  a  series  of  typical 
quotations  :  ''  Ici-bas,  tout  est  le  produit  d'une  substance 
fixH^R^E,  base  commune  de  plusieurs  phenomenes  connus  sous 
les  noms  impropres  cre'lectricite^  chaleur,  lumiere,  fluidc  gal- 
vanique,  magnetique,  etc.  L'universalite  des  transmutations 
de  cette  substance  constitue  ce  qu'on  appelle  vulgairement  la 
matiere.  .  ,  Le  cerveau  est  le  matras  ou  rA.Ni.MAL  transporte 
ce  que,  suivant  la  force  de  cet  appareil,  chacune  de  ses  organi- 
sations pent  absorber  de  cette  substance,  et  d'ou  elle  sort  trans- 
formee  en  volonte.  La  volonte  est  un  fluide  "  (p.  96)  ;  "  Ghi- 
mistes  de  la  volonte"  (p.  3o) ;  "  La  volonte  pou\ait,  par  un 
mouvement  tout  contractile  de  I'etre  interieur,  s'amasser  ; 
puis,  par  unautre  mouvement, etre  projeteeau  dehors.  .  . ,  rea- 
gir  sur  les  autres.  .  . ,  les  penetrer  dune  essence  etrangere  a  la 
leur"  (p.  43)  ;  "  La  volonte  s'exerce  par  des  organes  vulgaire- 
ment nommes  les  cinq  sens  qui  n'ensont  qu'un  seul,  la  faculte 
de  voir  "  (p.  96);  "  Le  son,  la  couleur,  le  parfum  et  la  forme 
ont  une  meme  origine...  La  pensee  qui  tient  ^  la  lumiere 
s'exprime  par  la  parole,  qui  tient  au  son.  . .  La  colere,  comrae 
toutes  nos  expressions  passionnees,  est  un  courant  de  la  force 
humaine  qui  agit  electriquement"  (p.  97)  ;  "  L'attente...  n'est 
si  douloureuse  que  par  lelfet  de  la  loi  en  vertu  de  laquelle  le 
poids  d'un  corps  est  multiplie  par  sa  vitesse  "  (p.  45). 

The  idea,  briefly  stated,  is  that  there  is  but  one  substance, 
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that  all  forms  of  matter,  all  forces  that  act  on  matter,  all  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  attributes  of  man  are  really  one  and  the 
same,  the  only  difference  being  of  quantity  and  condition  of 
stability  or  movement.  Hence  will,orthought,or  passion  is  only 
another  form  of  fluidity,  light,  or  sound.  The  question  arises 
as  to  how  much  of  this  Balzac  really  believed.  His  sister  states 
that  he  put  in  the  mouth  of  Louis  Lambert  many  of  his  own 
opinions  that  were  too  advanced  for  personal  expression  ^  The 
same  ideas  appear  in  his  antecedent  and  his  subsequent  work. 
He  speaks  inhis  own  name  in  Ursule  Mirouet:  "La science  des 
fluides  imponderables,  seul  nom  quiconvienne  au  magnetisme, 
si  etroitement  lie  par  la  nature  de  ses  phenomenes  k  la  lumiere 
et  a  I'electricite.  .  .  La  phrenologie  et  la  physiognomonie,  la 
science  de  Gall  et  celle  de  Lavater,  qui  sont  jumelles,  dont 
Tune  est  k  I'autre  ce  que  la  cause  est  a  Teffet,  demontraient 
aux  yeux  de  plus  d'un  physiologiste  les  traces  dufluide  insai- 
sissable,  base  des  phenomenes  de  la  volonte,  et  d'ou  resultent 
les  passions,  les  habitudes,  les  formes  du  visage  et  celles  du 
crane"  (p.  5o).  A  priest  seeking  to  explain  a  dream  of  Ursula 
says:  "Si  les  idees  sont  une  creation  propre  k  I'homme,  si 
elles  subsistent  en  vivant  d'une  vie  qui  leur  soit  propre,  elles 
doivent  avoir  des  formes  insaisissables  k  nos  sens  exterieurs, 
maisperceptibles  a  nos  sens  int^rieurs  quand  ils  sont  dans  cer- 
taines  conditions.  Ainsi  les  idees  de  votre  parrain  peuvent  vous 
envelopper"  (p.  102). 

We  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that,  if  Balzac  did  not 
believe  in  his  theories,  he  at  least  thought  he  did,  for  he 
expresses  them  here  as  a  science  that  will  complete  if  not 
replace  the  existing  sciences,  and  is  very  positive  in  his 
affirmations  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Moreau  on  the  receipt  of  the  latter's 
book  on  Le  Genie  cl  la  folie'^.  The  extreme  form  of  his  ideas 
results  partly  from  his  mania  for  logical  explanation,  which 
appears  so  frequently  in  his  work  and  which  is  the  fundamen- 
tal principle  of  his  psychological  studies.  His  mind  intuitively 

i.  OEurres,  Vol.  XXIV,  |,.  xlvi. 
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seeks  a  plausible  solution  for  the  mysterious  workings  of 
thought  and  passion,  and,  when  it  fails  him,  his  imagination 
begins  to  work,  or,  to  be  more  exact,  imagination  and  intellect 
work  side  by  side.  It  seems  more  than  probable  that  the  for- 
mer seized  upon  such  expressions  as  le  feu  de  Vamour,  le 
feu  (Vun  reffard,  and  epancher  sa  tendresse,  which,  in  the 
form  of  the  concrete  image  evoked  by  the  banal  figure,  reacted 
on  the  mind  of  Balzac  and  gave  form  to  his  vague  conceptions  ; 
for  Balzac  really  invents  very  few^  comparisons,  and  his  bold- 
est figures  are  merely  detailed  developments  of  the  idea 
expressed  in  the  most  banal  figures  of  every-day  speech.  We 
have  already  seen  his  views  on  the  evoking  power  of  words; 
we  know  also  that  in  real  life  he  had  only  to  let  his  mind 
dwell  upon  an  idea  in  order  to  be  convinced  of  its  truth . 
Gautier  says  of  him  :  "  L'idee  etait  si  vive  qu'elle  devenait 
reelle  en  quelque  sorte  ;  parlait-il  d'un  diner,  il  le  mangeait 
en  le  racontant  ;  d'une  voiture,  il  en  sentait  sous  lui  les 
moelleux  coussins  et  la  traction  sans  secousse  K  " 

Thus  the  figures  are  not  mere  suggestions  of  symbolic  signif- 
icance, but  have  a  logical  basis  of  similarity  ;  for,  even  if 
Balzac  in  his  saner  moments  would  laugh  at  his  theories,  he 
had  at  least  conceived  of  them  as  realities,  and  the  figures 
must  represent  the  existence  or  the  reminiscence  of  a  concrete 
image.  The  reaction  of  theory  on  figure  and  of  figure  on  theory 
had  continued  until  his  treatment  of  humanity  is  a  kind  of 
composite  treatise  on  botany,  zoology,  physiology,  hydraulics, 
optics,  mechanics,  etc.  Notice  in  the  following  passage  from 
Louis  Lambert  the  multitude  of  forms  in  which  the  concep- 
tion '  idea '  presents  itself  to  his  mind  : 

"Tout  a  coup  une  idee  s'^lance,  passe  avec  la  rapidite  de 
I'eclair  a  travers  les  espaces  infinis  dont  la  perception  nous 
est  donn^e  par  notre  vue  int^rieure.  Gette  idee  brillante,  surgie 
comme  un  feu  follet,  s'eteint  sans  retour  :  existence  ephemere, 
pareille  k  celle  de  ces  enfants  qui  font  connaitre  aux  parents 
une  joie  et  un  chagrin  sans  bornes  ;  espece  de  fleur  mort-nee 

1.  Portraits  conlemporains,  p.  90. 
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dans  les  champs  de  la  pens^e.  Parfois  I'idee,  au  lieu  de  jaillir 
avec  force  et  de  inourir  sans  consistance,  commence  kpoindre, 
se  balance  dans  les  limbes  inconnus  des  organes  ou  elle  prend 
naissauce  ;  elle  nous  use  par  un  long  enfantement,  se  deve- 
loppe,  devient  feconde,  grandit  au  dehors  dans  la  grace  de  la 
jeunesse  et  paree  de  tous  les  attributs  dune  longue  vie  ;  elle 
soutient  les  plus  curieux  regards,  elle  les  attire,  ne  les  lasse 
jamais  :  I'examenqu'elle  provoque  commande  ladmiration  que 
suscitent  les  oeuvres  longtemps  elaborees.  Tant6t  les  idees 
naissent  par  essaim,  Tune  entraine  I'autre,  elles  s'enchainent, 
toutes  sontaga^antes,  elles  abondent,  dies  sont  foUes.  Tantot 
elles  se  levent  pales,  confuses,  deperissent  faute  de  force  ou 
d  aliments;  la  substance  generatrice  manque.  Enfm,  a  certains 
jours,  elles  se  precipitent  dans  les  abimes  pour  en  eclairer  les 
immenses  profondeurs ;  elles  nous  epouvantent  et  laissent 
notre  ame  abattue.  Les  idees  sont  en  nous  un  systeme  com- 
plet,  semblable  a  I'un  des  regnes  de  la  nature,  une  sorte  de 
floraison  dont  I'iconographie  sera  retracee  par  un  homme  de 
genie  qui  passera  pour  un  fou  peut-etre.  Oui,  tout,  en  nous  et 
au  dehors,  atteste  la  vie  de  ces  creations  ravissantes  que  je 
compare  a  des  fleurs,  en  obeissant  a  je  ne  sais  quelle  reve- 
lation de  leur  nature.  Leur  production  comme  fin  de  I'homme 
n'est  d'ailleurs  pas  plus  etonnante  que  celle  des  parfums  et  des 
couleurs  dans  la  plante.  Les  parfums  sont  des  idees  peut- 
etre"  (p.  44). 

The  central  thought  is  that  ideas  have  a  distinct  though 
dependent  existence,  and  the  comparison  that  dominates 
throughout  the  passage  is  that  of  a  child  in  its  birth  and  devel- 
opment. But,  interwoven  in"  this  minutely  developed  meta- 
phor, we  have  other  terms  applied,  such  as  fcii  follely  fleur^ 
jaillir,  poindrc,  oeuvres,  essaim,  eclairer,  sj/slenie,  floraison 
and  parfums.  The  passage  offers  a  most  interesting  example 
of  the  fusion  of  science  and  imagination  and  of  the  class  of 
figure  that  is  likely  to  result  from  such  a  fusion. 

In  the  Lys  dans  la  valle.e  we  find  Balzac  still  obsessed  by 
the  ideas  upheld  so  stoutly  in  Louis  Lambert ;  but  in  the  Lys 
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dans  la  vallee  we  have  not  the  scientific  expression  of  tJieories, 
but  figures  of  speech  which  reflect  those  theories  in  the  choice 
of  the  comparisons.  An  examination  of  the  table  will  show  to 
what  extent  the  imagination  of  Balzac  was  influenced  by  his 
semi-scientific  conceptions.  It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on  the 
figures  drawn  from  fluids  and  flames.  They  have  already  been 
analysed*,  and  their  relation  to  what  has  been  said  is  suffi- 
ciently evident.  It  would  naturally  be  impossible  to  deduce 
from  each  figure  a  definite  scientific  conception,  but  on  the 
other  hand  Balzac's  scientific  theories  are  themselves  more 
than  hazy.  In  theory  and  figure  we  find  the  same  attitude  of 
mind  and  the  same  channels  of  thought.  In  both  we  find  the 
elaboration  of  the  idea  expressed  frequently  in  banal  meta- 
phors ;  this  is  especially  true  as  regards  flame  or  fire,  which 
appear  in  various  every-day  expressions  denoting  thought, 
truth,  joy,  love,  anger,  despair,  or  pain.  Balzac  as  a  rule 
merely  elaborates  and  intensifies.  The  assimilation  of  the  spir- 
itual to  the  physiological  side  of  man,  shown  in  eighty-three 
figures,  is  one  of  the  most  fundamental  ideas  of  Balzac  and  one 
of  his  most  common  literary  devices.  It  is  the  underlying 
principle  of  the  citations  I  have  given  from  Louis  Lambert 
and  Ursula  Mirouet .  The  very  numerous  comparisons  to 
flowers  do  not  seem  to  depend  on  any  definitely  formulated 
theory  ;  they  seem  rather  to  be  used  because  the  idea  is  essen" 
tially  a  poetic  one,  which  Balzac  thought  he  could  make  still 
more  poetic  by  elaborating  it  and  carrying  it  out  in  detail. 
Throughout  the  whole  book  he  is  obsessed  by  this  flower 
motif,  which  in  the  other  novels  is  relatively  infrequent.  It  is 
evidently  a  case  of  auto-intoxication,  produced  probably  by 
the  very  title  of  the  book.  It  is  interesting  in  this  connection 
to  compare  some  of  the  expressions  which  Balzac  uses  in  his 
letters  in  speaking  of  Madame  de  Berny,  on  whom  he  modeled 
the  character  of  Madame  de  Mortsauf.  There  are  two  that  are 
especially  striking  by  their  similarity  to  figures  already  quo- 

\.  Supra,  pp.  19-20. 
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ted  from  the  Lys  dans  la  vallee:  "  A  tout  moment  la  mort  peut 
m'enlever  un  ang-e  qui  a  veille  sur  moi  pendant  quatorze  ans^ 
une  fleur  de  solitude  aussi,  que  jamais  le  monde  n'a  touchee 
et  qui  etait  mon  etoile  '"  '  (cf.  the  mixed  figure  *'  une  fleur 
siderale,  "  LV.,  p.  437,  and  others);  "Madame  de  B..,, 
qui,  de  son  cote,  penche  la  t^te  comme  une  fleur  dont  le  calice 
est  charge  d'eau  "  -  (cf.  "  Penchant  la  tete  comme  un  lys  trop 
charge  de  pluie,  "  LV.,  p.  573). 

Let  us  study  a  little  more  closely  the  artistic  result  of  this 
fusion  of  ideas  and  imagination  in  the  Lys  dans  la  vallee.  The 
novel  is  related  in  the  mind  of  Balzac  to  the  Etudes  philoso- 
phiques  and  especially  resembles  Se'raphifa,  Madame  de 
Mortsauf  being  a  woman  only  a  little  less  idealized  and  spiri- 
tualized than  Seraphita.  The  purpose  of  a  majority  of  the  figures 
in  the  Lys  dans  la  vallee,  then,  is  to  idealize,  to  produce  a  poetical 
impression,  but  his  scientific  theories  dominate,  glide  in  and 
spoil  the  efl'ect.  It  is  not  only  that  the  figures  conform  to  the 
realistic  tendency  towards  the  concrete  expression  of  the 
abstract  and  the  comparison  of  higher  to  lower  life.  Though 
this  is  opposed  to  the  elevating  tendency  of  the  figurative 
creations  of  romantic  idealism,  such  comparisons  as  a  woman 
to  a  flower  or  passion  to  a  rushing  wave  are  frequently  used 
with  poetic  efl'ect.  But  they  must  be  used  with  discretion  as 
regards  number  and  form  ;  one  must  be  content  to  dwell 
lightly  on  actual  similarities,  to  confine  one's  self  to  a  compar- 
ison of  the  abstract  qualities  present  in  both  terms,  or  to 
imbue  the  material  object  with  symbolic  significance.  Balzac,  by 
introducing  too  many  phj'sical  details  into  his  figures,  destroys 
the  poetic  as  well  as  the  idealistic  impression  which  he  intended 
to  produce.  Take,  for  instance,  the  very  pretentious  compari- 
son of  the  soul  to  a  flower,  by  which  Felix  begins  the  story 
of  his  life.  It  represents  the  root;?  as  reaching  down  into  the 
domestic  soil  and  finding  only  hard  stones,  the  first  leafage  as 
sti-i|)p(Ml  off  by  des  mains  huincuses,  and  the  flowers  as  killed 

i.    Lett  res  i  ll'jtrnng^rr,  \'ol.  I.  p.  220. 
2.  JhH.,  p.  181. 
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by  the  frost  just  as  they  are  beginning  to  open  (LV.,  p.  394). 
All  this  is  logical  and  is  exhaustively  analytic,  Ijut  it  is  not 
poetical. 

Such  expressions  result  from  the  clearness  with  which  Bal- 
zac visualized  his  comparisons.  Even  when  we  meet,  in  the 
midst  of  real  figures,  such  a  banal  expression  as  :  "  Apres  le 
soupir  naturel  aux  cceurs  purs  au  moment  ou  ils  s'ouvrent' 
(LV.,  p.  453);  we  cannot  but  think  that  this  bit  of  dubious 
psychology  may  owe  its  origin  to  the  association  of  a  mournful 
sound  with  something  that  opens  —  a  door  or  an  oyster.  When 
Felix  tells  of  waiting  long  and  patiently  in  the  presence  of 
Madame  de  Mortsauf,  he  says  :  "  J'avais  toujours  I'esperance 
de  trouver  un  moment  ou  je  me  glisserais  dans  son  coeur... 
J'avais  fini  par  entendre  en  elle  des  remuements  d'entrailles 
causes  par  une  affection  qui  voulait  sa  place  "  (LV.,  444-45) ; 
here  Balzac,  manifestly,  is  conceiving  of  love  as  something 
which,  excluded  from  its  rightful  place  in  the  heart  of  Madame 
de  Mortsauf,  disturbs  the  other  organs  in  its  frantic  efforts 
to  gain  admission. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  figures  based  on  unfamiliar 
scientific  conceptions  are  likely  to  become  obscure  and  ridicu- 
lous. Thus  the  basal  conception  of  a  figure  may  be  so  evident 
to  the  mind  of  Balzac  that  he  does  not  realize  the  necessity  of 
indicating  it  for  the  benefit  of  his  readers.  In  describing  Lady 
Dudley,  he  says  :  '^  Son  corps  ignore  la  sueur,  il  aspire  le  feu 
dans  Tatmosphere  et  vit  dans  I'eau  sous  peine  de  ne  pas  vivre  "' 
(LV.,  p.  568).  A  veritable  Chinese  puzzle,  the  solution  of 
which,  however,  seems  to  be  later  suggested  on  the  same  page, 
where  Lady  Dudley  is  compared  to  an  African  desert,  and  then 
contrasted  to  Madame  de  Mortsauf  :  "  L'orient  et  I'occident : 
Tune  attirant  a  elle  les  moindres  parcelles  humides  pour  s'en 
nourrir ;  I'autre  exsudant  son  ame,  enveloppant  ses  fideles  d'une 
lumineuse  atmosphere.  "  The  basis  of  both  is  evidently  the 
conception  of  the  emotions  and  passions  as  fluids  and  flames. 
Madame  de  Mortsauf  exudes  her  soul  in  a  sort  of  liquid  flame 
for  the  use  of  others  ;   while  Lady    Dudley  takes  and  gives 
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nothing-  in  return,  she  replenishes  her  flaming  passion  from 
without  and  must  live  in  an  atmosphere  humid  with  the  emo- 
tions of  others  in  order  to  satisfy  that  passion.  To  be  com- 
plete, Balzac  adds  that  her  very  body  does  not  perspire,  thus 
affirming  the  interrelation  of  the  physiological  and  spiritual 
natures. 

Such  expressions  smack  too  strongly  of  the  earthy  to  pro- 
duce the  poetic  impression  that  Balzac  desired  ;  he  is  not  satis- 
fied with  describing  a  sentimental  reaction  by  comparing  it 
with  the  sentiment  aroused  in  the  mind  by  the  consideration 
of  a  physical  object  or  reaction.  When  he  draws  a  comparison 
from  a  flower,  the  image  takes  substance  ;  he  sees  the  roots 
and  the  soil  around  them,  the  green  of  the  leaves  ;  he  smells 
the  perfume  of  the  blossoms  and  sees  them  glistening  with 
dew,  beaten  by  the  rain,  bedraggled  with  mud,  dried  by  the 
sun  and  by  the  lack  of  sap,  or  picked  to  pieces  by  the  birds. 
Such  vision  is  a  gift,  it  is  in  this  power  of  evocation  that  con- 
sists the  genius  of  Balzao.  But  this  evocation  of  material  details 
is  suitable  only  for  those  works  which  we  call  realistic,  and, 
when  Balzac  comes  out  of  his  natural  domain  and  deals  with 
more  spiritualized  subjects,  the  concrete  evocation  necessarily 
takes  on  a  more  figurative  aspect.  Hence  there  are  more  figures, 
and  they  are  out  of  harmony  with  the  subject.  Balzac  seems 
to  be  dimly  conscious  of  the  contradiction  existing  between 
the  two  phases  of  his  work  when  he  says  in  Louis  Lambert: 
*'  Peut-etre  les  mots  materialisme  et  spiritualisme  expriment- 
ils  les  deux  cot^s  dun  seul  et  meme  fait"  (pp.  27-28).  A  jus- 
tifiable supposition  as  far  as  he  was  concerned ;  for  when  you 
affirm  the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  side  of  man,  you  have  to 
bring  it  down  to  the  level  of  matter  before  you  can  explain 
how  it  can  act  on  and  control  matter,  unless  you  are  content 
to  leave  the  connection  shrouded  in  mist  and  calmly  say  :  "  I 
do  not  know^,  "  which  Balzac  was  not  content  to  do.  In  his 
world,  then,  the  spiritual  may  rule,  but  it  is  so  absolutely  the 
result  of  physiological  and  material  influences  that  one  seems 
to  see  a  negation  of  spiritualism,  of  soul,  and  of  moral  respon- 
sil)ilitv. 
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In  conclusion,  then,  the  Lys  dans  la  vallee,  in  Balzac's  day, 
was  very  popular  in  certain  circles,  and  we  still  find  critics 
who  speak  of  it  as  a  masterpiece,  but  the  figures,  which  repre- 
sent the  general  tone  of  the  book,  are  disconcerting  to  our 
moral  and  esthetic  sensibilities,  being  unsuited  to  the  subject. 
The  reasQn  is  evidently  that  Balzac,  while  constantly  urging 
us  to  mount  the  heights  with  him,  is  at  the  same  time  steeping 
us  in  materialism.  Furthermore  we  are  often  confused  by  a 
mingling  of  incompatible  elements,  fused  into  a  single  figure. 
One  moment  a  passion  is  a  flower,  and  the  next  it  is  a  star, 
now  a  liquid  and  then  a  flame.  The  explanation  of  these  defects 
is  to  be  found  in  the  complete  fusion  which  takes  place  in  the 
mind  of  Balzac  between  his  ideas  or  theories  and  his  imagina- 
tion, resulting  in  figures  which  for  Balzac  are  not  mere 
symbols,  but  expressions  of  real  similarity  or  even  identity. 
He  fails  apparently  to  distinguish  between  the  literal  and  the 
figurative.  Such  a  process  of  creation  was  not  conducive  to  the 
artistry  and  restraint  that  the  idealized  subject  demanded. 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE  STYLE  OF  BALZAC,  MEASURED  BY  ITS  EFFECTIVENESS 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  not  primorily  to  defend  the 
stylistic  defects  that  we  have  noted  and  others  that  have  been 
so  often  pointed  out ;  it  is  an  attempt  to  explain  certain  sensa- 
tions experienced  in  reading  Balzac,  which  linger  with  us  and 
yet  which  strike  us  as  surprising  when,  in  our  more  critical 
moments,  we  judge  him  by  the  ordinary  literary  standards. 
Can  we  say  that  it  is  only  the  content  of  Balzac's  novels  that 
pleases  and  that  the  favorable  impression  is  lessened  by  the 
style  ?  Is  the  st^le  a  liability  and  not  an  asset  ?  Being  con- 
vinced that  the  impression  produced  by  the  works  of  Balzac 
would  be  impossible  if  there  were  not  considerable  conformity 
between  the  style  and  the  subject,  if  the  form  and  the  content 
were  not  working  to  the  same  end,  I  have  sought  to  isolate 
certain  elements  that  ofTer  a  psychological  explanation  of  the 
efTect  on  the  reader  ^ 

In  estimating  the  merits  of  the  various  imaginative  processes 
of  Balzac,  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  broach  the  subject 
of  this  chapter  by  noting  and  explaining  the  impression  that  is 
made  by  the  figures;  and,  as  has  been  seen,  such  a  discussion 
naturally  extends  itself  at  times  to  a  more  general  considera- 
tion of  style,  since  the  figures  are  frequently  the  most  striking 
and  the  most  concrete  manifestations  of  general  stylistic  ten- 
dencies. The  impression  made  on  the  reader  is  a  still  more 
complex  problem  than  that  of  the  origin  of  the  style,  for  an- 
other psychological  element  is  introduced.  Yet  this  element 
must  be  taken  into  consideration,  for  the  very  term  style  pre- 
supposes an  audience  :  just  as  there  is  no  sound  without  a 
hearer,  there  is  no  style  unless  there  is  some  one  to  register 

1.  Cf.  P.iiil  Flat,  Seconds  cssaia  xiir  Balzac,  for  llifi  same  theme  treated 
from  a  slightly  tlifferenl  angle. 
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the  intellectual  vibrations  conveyed  by  the  words.  When  a 
style  is  felt  as  good,  it  means  that  the  author,  his  age  (usually), 
his  subject,  and  the  reader  are  in  unison.  An  epic  from  the 
pen  of  Ronsard  and  a  play  of  Moliere  as  read  by  Renan  may 
be  said  to  lack  a  necessary  element  of  style  which  is  present 
in  a  work  of  Ghapelain  in  the  hands  of  his  contemporaries.  As 
a  consequence  of  these  facts,  any  estimate  of  the  style  of  an 
author  must  be  largely  personal,  in  so  far  as  human  nature 
varies.  For  this  reason  I  cite  frequently  passages  from  critics, 
which,  though  mere  expressions  of  opinion,  are  of  value  when 
analysed  and  justified,  in  that  they  give  us  a  basis  for  broader 
generalizations. 

Herbert  Spencer  '  holds  that  the  best  style  is  the  clearest, 
the  one  that  requires  the  least  effort  on  the  part  of  the  reader 
in  order  to  grasp  the  meaning.  About  the  same  idea  we  find 
in  the  comments  on  style  by  Buffon  '-,  Renan  -^  and  others. 
Leaving  aside  the  question  of  literary  tradition,  such  would 
naturally  be  the  attitude  of  the  philosopher  or  the  man  of  science, 
whose  interest  is  centered  in  the  transmission  of  ideas.  The 
primary  function  of  language  is  this  transmission  of  abstract 
conceptions,  and  the  simpler  the  style  the  more  adequate  and 
unencumbered  is  its  operation  on  the  mind.  But  the  man  who 
would  use  words  to  create  life  and  matter  has  to  compete  with 
nature  and  with  the  arts  that  appeal  more  directly  to  the 
senses  ;  he  must  use  language  in  such  a  way  that  its  functions 
are  enlarged.  The  prime  requisite  in  literary  creation  that  aims 
at  the  representation  of  life  is  that  it  shall  reproduce  as  vividly 
as  possible  in  the  mind  of  the  readerthe  emotions,  the  concepts, 
and  even  the  physical  percepts  of  the  author.  If  lucidity  and 
beauty  can  be  obtained  at  the  same  time,  so  much  the  better, 
but  they  remain  secondary.  The  purpose  is  not  that  the  reader 
should  stop  and  admire  the  style,  but  that  he  should  react 
according  to  the  content. 

1.  The  Philosophy  of  Style. 

2.  Discours  sur  le  style. 

3.  Essais  dc  morale  el  ile  critique,  p.  341. 
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The  main  difficulty  is  a  tendency,  especially  marked  on  the 
part  of  the  hurried  modern,  to  substitute  Avords  for  ideas. 
This  occurs  in  his  speech  as  well  as  in  his  reading  ;  it  is  with 
phrases  that  he  talks  politics  and  discusses  literature  and  art. 
An  expression  which  is  frequently  heard  becomes  familiar  and 
produces  a  certain  reaction,  a  vague  association  of  impressions 
received  on  former  occasions.  He  does  not  stop  to  consider 
whether  he  knows  the  real  meaning  of  the  words.  In  most 
cases,  if  pressed  for  a  definition,  he  would  succeed  in  giving 
one  approximately  correct ;  but  the  word  is  a  proxy,  and  the 
idea  which  is  never  formulated  remains  in  a  more  or  less  chaotic 
state. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  the  reader  of  a  piece  of  smooth 
correct  prose,  whereevery  word  stands  in  its  proper  and  logical 
relation  with  every  other  word.  The  grammatical  relations  of 
the  words  coincide  so  perfectly  w^ith  the  psychological  relations 
of  the  ideas  that  there  is  little  incentive  for  him  to  go  back  of 
the  individual  words  ;  without  translating  them  into  definite 
concepts,  it  is  possible  for  him  to  grasp  the  trend  of  the  idea 
of  the  whole.  But  often  this  abstract  conception  that  he  receives 
is  not  real  but  only  a  reflection  of  the  words,  which  disappears 
soon  after  the  words  themselves.  Pope  solved  the  difficulty  by 
expressing  his  ideas  in  a  form  that  clings  to  the  memory  ;  a 
political  party  or  a  system  of  philosophy  may  have  its  exis- 
tence prolonged  by  the  coinage  of  a  happy  phrase;  but  without 
the  wording  the  idea  merges  into  that  mass  of  what  may  be 
called  potential  concepts.  An  exaggerated  form  of  the  tendency 
mentioned  is  found  in  the  case  of  a  reader  whose  concentra- 
tion is  poor.  He  may  read  a  paragraph,  aloud  even,  and  at 
the  end  have  no  idea  of  what  he  has  read.  It  would  seem  that 
the  pronunciation  was  purely  mechanical  and  the  words 
absolutely  void  of  meaning,  but  for  the  negative  reaction  of 
the  mind  when  the  attention  is  arrested  by  an  unfamiliar  word. 
Moreover,  as  he  goes  back  to  reread  the  paragraph,  the  words 
themselves  have  a  familiar  look  and  sound,  showing  that  the 
visual  and  auditory  memory  was  functioning.  The  same  phe- 
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nomenon  is  involved  when  you  suddenly  realize  that  you  have 
been  hearing-  a  bit  of  song  or  verse  for  years  without  having 
any  real  comprehension  of  its  meaning,  as  when  a  verse  of  the 
Bible  is  flooded  with  significance  by  personal  experience  or  by 
merely  reading  it  in  a  foreign  language. 

Thus  it  is  possible  for  the  clearest  style  to  be  the  least  effect- 
ive :  it  runs  so  smoothly  through  the  labor-saving  machine  of 
our  brain  that  we  do  not  feel  the  necessity  of  translating  it 
into  definite  concepts  capable  of  leaving  an  impression.  Various 
devices  are  employed  as  incentives  to  this  translation  of  spoken 
or  written  thought :  the  orator  has  his  tone  and  gestures,  the 
author  the  mechanical  devices  of  capitals,  italics,  and  para- 
graphing ;  both  can  use  rhetorical  devices  to  focus  the  attention 
of  the  reader  or  hearer  :  interrogation,  repetition,  climax,  etc., 
which  are  mere  external  elements  of  composition  ;  or  antithesis, 
irony,  and  hyperbole,  which  produce  a  mental  reaction  in  the 
mind  of  the  reader  by  making  him  adjust  the  statement  in 
order  to  discover  just  the  shade  of  meaning  which  the  author 
wished  to  convey. 

Similar  in  their  effect  to  these  last  are  the  simile  and  the 

metaphor,  which  are,  however,   much  superior,  in  that   they 

are  capable  of  infinite  variety  and  rejuvenation.  Any  one  of 

the  other  figures,  being  the  same  wherever  you  find  it,  loses 

quickly  its  spice  of  novelty,  and  by  frequent  use  becomes  as 

ineffective   as  the   mathematical  statement.    The  simile  and 

the  metaphor,  whose  stylistic  value  we  discussed  from  a  slightly 

different  point  of  view  in  Chapter  III,  have  the  advantage  of 

keeping  the  mind  alert  ;  they  present  a  difficulty,  in  solving 

which  the  reader  becomes   active   rather   than   passive,  and 

participates  in  the  mental  processes   of  the  author.  Take,  for 

instance,  the  expression  of  social  service  as  human  irrigation. 

Irrigation  does  not  fit  in  with  our  line  of  thought,  our  attention 

is  arrested,    this   word   must  be  translated   and   assimilated 

before  we  can  pass  on.  An  image  arises  :  we  think  of  the  vast 

enterprise  that  is  turning  the  western  deserts  into  flowering 

gardens  ;   in  order  to  relate  this  to  social  service,  the  mind 
VIII  6* 
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must  also  produce  a  definite  and  detailed  image  of  what  the 
latter  means.  Then  we  see  that  the  slums  with  their  infinite 
possibilities  of  manhood,  undeveloped  on  account  of  conditions, 
are  like  the  deserts,  and  that  the  waters  which  will  bring 
these  hidden  qualities  to  the  proper  flower  and  fruitage  are 
sanitation,  education,  economic  justice. 

A  figure,  then,  unless  entirely  banal,  requires  not  only  that 
the  reader  should  formulate  a  mental  image,  but  that  he  should 
analyze  it  sufficiently  to  find  the  points  of  similarity  with  the 
object  of  the  comparison.  Not  only  does  he  use  his  own  facul- 
ties to  interpret  the  author's  expression,  thus  impressing  the 
ideas  more  forcibly  on  his  consciousness,  but,  if  the  figure  is 
well  chosen,  he  should  be  able  to  grasp  the  unexpressed  ideas 
of  the  author  or  even  to  go  beyond  into  original  creation.  Not 
all  the  effect  is  lost,  ho\vever,  if  the  comparison  is  only  par- 
tially apt  ;  the  purpose  of  the  figure  is  usually  clear,  while  on 
the  other  hand  the  reader  must  call  into  play  his  mental  facul- 
ties and  analyze  the  impression  that  the  author  wished  to 
give,  before  he  can  pronounce  judgment  on  the  propriety  of  the 
expression  ;  thus  the  idea  may  be  conveyed  almost  as  forcibly 
as  by  a  more  exact  expression. 

Balzac's  figures  of  speech  are  merely  one  manifestation  of 
his  desire  for  a  more  adequate  representation  of  life.  He  feels 
the  necessity  of  something  that  shall  keep  the  minds  of  his 
readers  alert ;  he  writes  in  a  kind  of  feverish  excitement,  and 
he  does  not  want  a  purely  passive  reader.  Apropos  of  the 
Physiologle  du  marlage,  he  says  :  "  II  me  fallait  done  envelop- 
per  mes  id6es  et  les  rouler,  pour  ainsi  dire,  dans  une  forme 
nouvelle,  acerbe  et  piquante,  qui  r^veill&t  les  esprits  en  leur 
laissant  des  reflexions  a  mediter  '  ''  ;  similarly  he  speaks 
atlmiringly  of  an  article  of  Lucien  de  Rubempre  "  ecrit  dans 
cette  maniere  neuve  et  originale  ou  la  pens^e  resultait  du  choc 
des  mots,  ou  le  clicjuetis  des  adverbes  et  des  adjectifs  r^veillait 
I'attention '-.    "  In  this  connection  ;i  facetious  description  which 

t.    Carresfiondance,  p.  97. 
2,  Illusions  perdues,  p.  45.'}. 
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Balzac  gives  of  his  manner  of  composition  is  worthy  of  being 
cited  :  "  Ce  caf^  tombe  dans  votre  estomuc.  .  .  ;  des  lors  tout 
s'agite  :  les  ideas  s'ebranlent  comme  les  bataillons  de  la  grande 
arm^e  sur  le  terrain  d'une  bataille,  et  la  bataille  a  lieu.  Les 
souvenirs  arrivent  au  pas  de  charge,  enseignes  deployees ;  la 
cavalerie  leg^re  des  comparaisons  se  developpe  par  un  magni- 
Hque  galop  ;  I'artillerie  de  la  logique  accourt  avec  son  train  et 
ses  gargousses  ;  les  traits  d' esprit  arrivent  en  tirailleurs  ;  les 
figures  se  dressent;  le  papier  se  couvre  d'encre,  car  la  veille 
commence  et  finit  par  des  torrents  d'eau  noire,  comme  la 
bataille  par  sa  poudre  noire  J"  These  citations  indicate  a 
rather  physical  conception  of  the  elements  of  style,  a  belief 
that  the  attention  may  be  aroused  by  the  mere  form  and 
juxtaposition  of  the  words.  Balzac  is  ready  to  use  every 
weapon  at  his  disposal  to  storm  the  citadel  of  his  reader's 
intelligence. 

~  Many  of  Balzac's  predecessors  and  contemporaries  had  felt 
the  need  of  leaving  the  traditional  paths  of  composition  in  the 
search  for  a  more  adequate  expression,  but  Balzac,  by  his 
example  if  not  by  his  theory,  remains  a  pioneer  among  the  greater 
writers  of  the  nineteenth  century  ;  and,  though  there  is  no 
Balzacian  school  of  style,  his  influence  is  evident  to  one  who 
compares  the  style  of  the  novel  before  and  after  him.  In  the 
novel  itself,  he  brought  about  a  great  revolution  ;  he  attempted 
a  corresponding  revolution  in  the  language  -,  but  language, 
being  the  common  property  of  the  nation  and  in  daily  use  by 
every  one,  is  necessarily  more  bound  by  tradition  than  a  literary 
genre.  To  allow  an  author  all  the  liberties  that  Balzac  wished 
to  take  would  mean  anarchy  and  chaos,  and  would  defeat  the 
very  purpose  of  language  as  a  medium  of  intellectual  exchange. 
But  when  Balzac  protested  against  the  inflexibility  of  language 
he  was  voicing  an  idea  which  meant  a  progression  and  reju- 
venation, an  idea  which  was  in  the  air,  but  which  the  other 
great  writers  were  timid  a])out  putting  into   practice  ;  Balzac 

1.  Traill  flea  excitanls  modernes,  \'o\.  XX,  p.  62'A. 

2.  Brunot,  in  Petit  He  Julleville,  Vol.  VIII. 
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was  impelled  to  do  so  by  the  very  nature  of  his  genius.  In  the 
more  artistic  styles  of  Flaubert,  Zola,  and  the  Goncourts,  w,e 
find  many  of  his  procedes,  while  on  the  other  hand  they  have 
profited  by  his  errors,  which  showed  them  certain  things  to  be 
avoided.  But  it  was  Balzac  who  proved  that  one  may  ignore 
upon  occasion  the  conventionalities  of  art,  esthetics,  and 
language,  and  at  the  same  time  write  powerfully  and  effect- 
ively ;  and,  when  we  see  that  so  many  of  his  imitators,  in 
smoothing  off  his  rough  edges,  have  lost  some  of  the  best  traits 
of  his  creation,  we  are  tempted  to  believe  with  Brunetiere 
that  his  faults  may  really  be  the  condition  of  his  genius. 

For  the  style  of  Balzac  can  grip  even  those  w^ho  are  hostile, 
who  struggle  against  his  seduction.  We  have  already  cited  the 
case  of  Sainte-Beuve  '  ;  here  is  an  additional  testimony  in  which 
style  is  specifically  mentioned  :  '  Et  malgre  tout,  il  y  a  dans 
ce  style  une  puissance  de  sensualisme,  plus  encore  que  de  rea- 
lisme,  qui  vous  domine  etvous  entraine,  malgre  les  revoltes  du 
gout.  A  travers  cette  incorrecte  et  laborieuse  prolixite,  ces 
trivialites  recherchees,  cette  affectation  du  detail  ignoble  etbas, 
on  sent  dans  ce  style  une  verve  interieure,  intarissable,  et 
dans  lecrivain  ce  qu'on  a  si  bien  appel^  le  diable  au  corps.  Et 
si  le  diable  au  corps  ne  donne  a  personne  ni  la  grande  elo- 
quence, ni  la  grande  poesie,  il  pent  donner,  il  donne  h  Balzac, 
dans  tout  ce  qu'il  ecrit,  je  ne  sais  quelle  imp^rieuse  magie  et 
quel  prestige  qui  domptent  les  esprits  les  plus  rebelles  et 
s'imposent  irresistiblement  a  la  curiosite,  sinon  a  la  sympa- 
thie  2.  " 

Brunetiere,  who  is  more  favorably  inclined  towards  Balzac, 
analyses  the  causes  of  his  power  :  ' '  Dans  le  roman  comme  au 
th63itre,  nous  nous  sommes  aper<;us  que  le  style  ne  consistait 
essentiellement  ni  dans  une  correction  dont  le  merite,  en 
somme,  ne  va  pas  au  delci  de  savoir  mettre  I'orthographe  ;  ni 
dans  une  facility,  dans  une  abondance,  dans  un  flux  de  discours 
qui  finissent  —  ainsi  la  prose  de  George  Sand  —  par  donner 

1.  Supra,  p.  KO. 

2.  E.  Caro,  Pontes  el  liontanciers,  p.  358. 
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la  sensation  de  la  monotonie  ;  ni  dans  cette  ^criture  artiste  qui 
a  fait  le  desespoirde  Flaubert,  mais  peut-etre  et  uniquement 
dans  le  don  de  faire  vivant.  Ou  plutot  encore  :  faire  vivant, 
voil^,  Messieurs,  ce  que  I'arliste  moderne  se  propose  avant 
tout !  C'est  1^-dessus  que  nous  le  jugeons  ;  c'est  ce  qui  assure, 
en  depit  des  maitres  d'ecole,  la  duree  de  son  oeuvre :  et,  en  ce 
sens,  Messieurs,  le  style,  tel  que  les  grammairiens  I'entendent, 
nest  et  ne  doit  etre  qu'un  moyen.  .  .La  vie  est  quelque  chose 
de  meld,  je  ne  vois  pas  pourquoi  je  ne  dirais  pas  quelque  chose  de 
trouble.  Elle  est  le  mouvement  qui  "  derange  les  lignes.  "  Elle 
est  confusion,  desordre,  illogisme,  irregularite.  Rien  n'est  plus 
divers,  et  rien  n'est  plus  complexe.  On  I'altere  en  la  simpli- 
fiant ;  on  Teteint  en  la  fixant.  Changer,  muer,  evoluer,  e'en  est 
la  definition  meme.  On  ne  la  saisit  un  moment,  on  ne  nous  en 
donne  I'imitat'on,  I'image,  la  sensation  qu'en  se  faisant  soi-meme 
aussi  changeant,  pour  ainsi  dire,  aussi  souple,  aussi  ondoyant 
qu'elle,  C'est  ce  que  Moliere,  Saint-Simon,  et  Balzac  ontessaye 
de  faire.  .  .  C'est  aussi  I'idee  que  nous  poiivons  opposer  hardi- 
ment  a  toutes  les  critiques  que  Ton  a  faites  ou  que  Ton  fera  du 
style  de  Balzac  ^  " 

Judged  from  this  point  of  view  the  effectiveness  of  a  style 
may  be  even  enhanced  by  its  being  at  times  incorrect.  Mere 
perfection  is  monotonous,  insipid  like  an  over-ripe  fruit,  Avhile 
the  incorrect,  as  abnormal  and  unusual,  arrests  the  attention, 
and,  if  the  meaning  is  still  clear,  the  impression  may  be  more 
lasting  ;  moreover,  as  Brunetiere  says,  a  certain  irregularity 
and  confusion  gives  what  might  be  called  an  onomatopoeic 
representation  of  life.  But  it  requires  more  genius  to  be  uncon- 
ventional and  effective  than  to  be  conventional  and  correct. 
The  incorrect  is  not  something  to  be  imitated,  it  must  grow 
up  out  of  the  nature  of  the  author  and  the  requirements  of  his 
subject,  it  is  personal  and  human,  and  through  being  so  it  is 
more  appealing.  Certain  idiosyncrasies  of  language  leave  gaps 
through  which  we  can  catch  glimpses  of  the  author.  A  sober 

{.  Etudes  critiquex,  Vol.  VII,  pp.  299-300. 
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faultless  style  would  give  us  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  Balzac, 
his  powerful  personality  and  childlike  naiveness,  his  exuber- 
ant imagination  which  brushes  aside  all  restraints  of  refine- 
ment, his  eternally  active  and  self-intoxicating  mind,  his  all- 
pervasive  sensuality  —  and,  after  all,  Balzac  is  the  most  inter- 
esting character  in  the  Comedie  humaine.  Whenwebalk  at  the 
style,  it  is  really  the  man  that  is  distasteful  to  us.  To  borrow 
from  the  philosophy  of  La  Rochefoucauld,  perfection  may  be 
said  to  be  oppressive,  painful  to  our  amour-propre  ;  while 
there  is  a  certain  pleasure  in  being  able  to  pick  flaws  in  genius  ; 
they  seem  to  excuse  some  of  our  own,  and  —  to  be  a  little 
more  optimistic  concerning  human  nature  —  they  give  us 
more  of  a  fellow-feeling,  a  more  comprehending  sympathy  for 
the  author.  Balzac's  excesses  in  other  directions  may  w^ell 
result  in  some  measure  from  his  continual  use  of  figures  of 
speech.  When  you  speak  of  the  arms  of  a  tree,  the  expression 
is,  strictly  speaking,  incorrect,  and  the  habit  of  using  words 
in  other  than  their  normal  sense  tends  to  make  one  careless 
about  meanings  and  relations.  Balzac  came  to  feel  himself  a 
master  of  language,  which  he  could  mould  as  putty  for  his 
purposes  ;  from  this  feeling  of  mastery  to  a  tendency  to  misuse 
there  is  but  a  step. 

An  idea,  intimated  by  Brunetiere  in  the  passage  quoted 
above,  is  more  definitely  expressed  by  Hippolyte  Castille  : 
"  On  lit  un  roman  de  M.  de  Balzac  avec  ce  genre  d'interet  que 
Ton  prend  k  regarder  passer  I'emeute  dans  la  rue  ^  "  And  we 
do  get  something  of  the  impression  of  dodging  through  a 
motley  throng  on  a  crowded  street,  where  we  see  the  woman 
in  silks  and  furs  jostling  the  laborer  on  his  way  home  from 
work,  the  tired  oirice-girl  and  the  giddy  searchers  after  pleas- 
ure, the  blind  beggar  and  the  young  couple  interested  only 
in  themselves ;  we  hear  the  cry  of  the  newsboy,  the  metallic 
notes  of  the  hand-organ,  mingled  with  the  rattle  of  wheels; 


1.  Ln  Semaine,  4  ort.  184fi,  citod  by  Lovenjoul,  Hialoire  dm  cpuvren  de 
Balzac,    |).  367. 
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a  pell-mell  conglomeration  of  visual  and  auditory  sensations. 
For  some,  such  a  scene  has  a  strange  fascination  ;  others  even 
find  a  morbid  pleasure  in  roaming  through  the  centers  of 
poverty,  disease,  and  insanity  ;  still  others  prefer  the  solitude 
of  their  rooms  or  the  smooth  flow  of  conventional  society. 
Literary  tastes  show  similar  variations.  It  is  true  that  a  man 
may  find  pleasure  in  a  book  which  deals  with  conditions  that 
would  be  unbearable  to  him  in  real  life  ;  there  is  something  of 
the  lure  of  the  unknown,  which  is  denied  external  manifesta- 
tion through  pride,  convention,  physical  or  esthetic  barriers. 
Balzac  goes  slumming  rather  too  often,  but,  when  one  has  read 
enough  of  him  to  get  the  proper  perspective,  the  general 
impression  is  of  the  plethora  of  variegated  life  that  throngs 
the  streets  at  certain  hours  of  the  day.  The  multiplicity  and 
complexity  of  the  impressions  received  by  the  author  renders 
his  style  embarrassed  and  labored,  but  this  fault,  so  easily 
avoided  by  one  who  has  less  to  say,  ceases  to  be  a  fault  when 
it  helps  to  reproduce  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  the  impression 
of  the  author. 

We  have  spoken  much  of  the  materialism  of  Balzac,  and  not 
in  a  laudatory  manner,  but  this  very  materialism,  mixed  as  it 
is  with  a  certain  amount  of  idealism,  intensifies  the  illusion 
of  life.  A  poetic  character  attracts  us,  appeals  to  our  better 
natures,  but  we  are  reminded  rather  of  what  might  be  than  of 
what  we  know  to  be.  We  have  frequently  experienced  a  shock 
at  the  realization  that  the  greatest  of  men  and  the  most  lofty 
of  movements  have  their  material  and  often  repulsive  sides  ; 
the  more  intimate  our  association  with  man,  the  more  does 
his  animal  nature  stand  out,  for  the  major  portion  of  our  time 
and  energy  is  absorbed  by  the  concerns  of  physical  existence. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  are  frequently  surprised  at  the  lofti- 
ness of  the  aspirations  and  ideals  which  we  find  permeating 
the  most  prosaic  of  lives.  Balzac  emphasizes  too  much  the 
physical  and  material  side,  yet  he  does  not  neglect  the  spiritual 
side,  and  his  men  and  women,  exaggerated  as  they  are,  impress 
us  as  creatures  of  llesh  and  blood  and  not  as  abstractions.  The 
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style,  laden  with  materialism,  intensifies  this  impression  by 
an  almost  physical  reaction  upon  us.  In  this  connection,  a 
citation  of  a  protesting-  critic  is  interesting,  as  an  admission 
that  for  adequate  description  the  style  must  partake  of  the 
nature  of  the  thing  described.  In  speaking  of  Balzac's  style, 
Caro  says  :  "  Pour  le  bien  definir  il  faudrait  Timiter.  .  .  II 
a  un  choix  de  mots  ou  eclate  une  sensualite  a  la  fois  violente 
et  raffinee,  d'une  singuliere  puissance  sur  Tesprit  et  d'une 
contagion  presque  irresistible.  Si  je  ne  redoutais  demployer 
ces  abominables  mots  de  la  science  medicale,  dont  abuse  si 
souvent  Balzac,  je  ne  serais  pas  aussi  embarrasse  que  jele  suis 
pour  rendre  ma  pensee,  et  je  pourrais  alors  designer  avec 
precision  cette  maladie  des  nerfs  qui  envahit  son  imagination 
tout  entiere  et  I'agite  convulsivement '.  ' 

1.  E.  Caro,  PoHes  et  Romanciers,  pp.  3o5  and  364.  Other  critics  fre- 
quently use  figures  similar  to  these  of  Balzac,  when  they  attempt  to 
describe  his  personality  and  work.  Cf.  Taine  and  Gautier,  op.  cit. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

CONCLUSION 

The  psjcholog-y  of  style  is  too  delicate  and  complex  a  subject 
to  permit  of  an  exhaustive  analysis.  A  complete  study  of  the 
origin  of  Balzac's  figures  would  have  to  take  into  account 
every  phase  of  his  complex  personality,  every  influence, 
external  or  internal,  emotional,  intellectual,  or  physical,  lasting 
or  momentary,  to  which  he  was  subjected'.  These  elements 
do  not  manifest  themselves  singly  ;  they  combine,  they  interact, 
they  counteract  each  other,  and  the  figures,  when  spontaneous, 
are  formed  as  naturally  as  crystals  are  precipitated  from  a  chem- 
ical solution.  But  in  my  discussion  it  has  been  necessary  to 
isolate  the  individual  elements  and  treat  them  as  distinct  forces  ; 
also  the  definite  statement  of  a  mere  tendency,  necessary  in 
order  to  specify  and  explain  it,  appears  to  exaggerate  its  impor- 
tance and  to  minimize  the  many  disturbing  and  contradictory 
elements.  Confusion  will  result  unless  we  keep  in  mind  that 
such  an  isolation  of  individual  tendencies,  though  unavoidable, 
is  really  artificial ;  that  they  all  combine  into  a  complex  per- 
sonality, through  the  medium  of  which  several  may  find 
expression  in  the  same  figure  of  speech.  The  following  con- 

i.  Note  for  example  such  an  expression  as  :  "  Qui  verse  a  I'heure  dils 
un  the  suave,  savamment  deplie  "  (LV.,p.  569),  in  which  the  peculiar  use 
of  (Uplii  is  probably  explained  by  Balzac's  thought  of  his  own  precious 
tea,  which  he  kept  in  paper  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  and  the  unwrap- 
ping' of  which  was  a  kind  of  ceremony  (cf.  Leon  Gozlan,  Balzac  en  pan- 
toufles,  p.  42).  Similarly  the  flowers  sent  him  by  his  friends  the  Duchesse 
de  Castries  and  Louise  while  he  was  writing  the  Lys  dans  la  valUe  may 
have  suggested  certain  comparisons  to  him.  Five  consecutive  letters  to 
Louise  express  thanks  for  gifts  of  flowers,  three  of  them  mentioning 
also  the  Lys  clans  la  valUe  (cf.  Correspondance,  p.  202  IT.).  Also  there 
are  the  inflnite  possibilities  of  literary  influence  by  such  men  as  Rousseau 
and  Chateaubriand.  The  similarities  between  the  Ggures  of  Balzac  and 
those  of  Rabelais  and  Saint-Simon  result  from  a  similar  bent  of  mind 
rather  than  from  imitation. 
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elusions,  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  above  statement,  may 
be  considered  as  the  result  of  our  study. 

The  figures  of  speech  form  an  important  element  in  Balzac's 
realistic  method.  In  them  he  attempts  to  convey  more  com- 
pletely and  more  vividly  his  own  sensations  than  it  would  be 
possible  for  him  to  do  with  conventional  French  prose.  In  his 
attitude  towards  language  he  is  related  to  a  general  liberalis- 
tic  tendency  of  his  age,  and  more  especially  he  follows  the 
lead  of  others  with  creative  powers  similar  to  his  own  —  Rabe- 
lais, Moliere,  and  Saint-Simon  —  who  created  for  themselves 
a  medium  suited  to  what  they  had  to  convey.  Possessing  a 
vivid  imagination  which  amounts  at  times  almost  to  halluci- 
nation. Balzac  is  inclined  to  hold  that  a  word,  even  abstract, 
should  produce  a  concrete  image  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  ; 
but  he  realizes  also  that  such  is  not  the  case  in  the  faded 
modern  speech.  The  logical  way  to  induce  the  formation 
of  a  concrete  image  that  will  leave  a  lasting  impression  is  by 
the  simile  and  the  metaphor. 

The  figures  serve  also  as  an  outlet  for  Balzac's  sentimental 
efTusions ;  by  a  succession  of  comparisons  he  seems  to  bathe 
himself  voluptuously  in  certain  emotions.  Furthermore,  he 
uses  the  figures  as  stylistic  ornaments.  These  two  tendencies, 
which  are  rather  romantic  traits,  are  especially  evident  in  the 
Lys  dans  la  vallee. 

While  the  figures  are  often  effective,  a  universal  verdict  of 
excessiveness  needs  very  little  restriction  when  they  are  judged 
from  an  artistic  point  of  view.  There  are  too  many  figures,  they 
are  frequently  too  pretentious  or  too  materialistic  ;  as  a  result 
partly  of  these  last  two  traits,  we  find  many  comparisons 
that  are  not  apt  or  appropriate,  and  this  fact,  together  with 
the  occurrence  of  incoherent  figures,  would  indicate  an  imper- 
fect analysis  of  the  similarities  between  the  two  objects  com- 
pared. 

If  we  seek  an  explanation  for  the  form  of  Balzac's  figures, 
other  than  indelicacy  and  lack  of  artistic  and  critical  sense, 
the  following  points'suggest  themselves  : 
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1)  Balzac's  faculty  of  losin^^  himself  completely  in  his  char- 
acters causes  him  to  use  expressions  that  would  be  natural 
only  as  used  by  a  Lousteauor  a  Bridau  whom  he  is  painting; 
a  strong  character  tends  to  set  the  tone  of  the  book  and  he 
influences  the  expressions  even  of  the  other  characters. 

2)  Balzac  is  primarily  interested  in  the  internal  workings 
of  the  human  soul,  but  not  being  a  psychologist  he  seizes  upon 
them  by  an  intuitive  imagination  rather  than  by  observation, 
and  expresses  them  in  terms  of  something  that  he  can  see; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  physical  objects,  for  which  he  had 
an  admirable  vision,  are  usually  described  literally.  Thus  a 
large  proportion  of  his  figures  are  concrete  expressions  of 
spiritual  phenomena,  and  the  indefinite  impression  that  they 
frequently  give  is  probably  due  to  a  vagueness  of  conception 
on  the  part  of  Balzac.  The  predominating  materialism  of  the 
figures  is  related  also  to  the  attitude  of  mind  of  the  realist 
who  sees  the  animal  and  material  sides  of  human  nature,  in 
contrast  to  the  romanticist,  exemplified  by  Victor  Hugo,  in 
whom  w^e  find  manifested  in  the  figures  of  speech  a  tendency 
to  elevate  inanimate  nature. 

3)  The  most  striking  feature  of  Balzac's  figures  is  the  fusion 
of  ideas  and  imagination  which  they  present  and  as  a  result  of 
which  they  fall  into  well-defined  groups  according  to  the  con- 
ception underlying  the  comparisons.  There  is  a  continual  inter- 
action between  the  conception  and  the  figure  :  Balzac  seems 
to  visualize  concretely  certain  banal  figures  and  to  deduce 
from  them  a  scientific  theory  of  a  real  relation  between  the 
two  concepts  compared  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  materialistic 
conceptions  of  human  nature,  expressed  in  Louis  Lambert  and 
growing  out  of  Balzac's  general  theory  of  the  unity  of  all 
creation,  are  constantly  finding  expression  in  the  figures  of  the 
Lys  dans  la  vallee,  and  sometimes  the  figure  is  absolutely 
meaningless  unless  we  trace  out  its  relations  to  the  quasi- 
scientific  theories  of  the  author.  The  result  is  an  all-pervasive 
materialism  which  jars  all  the  more  with  the  poetic  pretension 
of  the  book    on  account  of  the  minuteness  of  the  comparisons. 
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Balzac  visualizes  the  figures  so  clearly  that  he  fails  to  distin- 
guish between  the  figurative  and  the  literal  expressions. 

In  seeking  to  explain  the  effect  of  Balzac  on  his  readers, 
there  are  three  points  in  his  style  that  should  be  consid- 
ered : 

1)  The  figure  of  speech  forces  the  reader  to  formulate  a 
definite  image  and  concept  before  he  can  grasp  the  significance 
of  what  is  being  said  ;  thus  the  idea  is  more  forcibly  impressed 
on  him  than  by  a  piece  of  smooth  conventional  prose,  where, 
since  the  grammatical  and  logical  relations  so  nearly  coincide, 
there  is  no  incentive  for  the  formation  of  concrete  images  for 
the  individual  words.  Up  to  a  certain  point,  the  style  that 
requires  the  greatest  mental  effort  to  understand  may  be  the 
most  effective  for  an  author  whose  purpose  is  not  to  transmit 
abstract  ideas  but  to  produce  an  illusion  of  life,  to  create. 

2)  Certain  irregularities  and  confusion  of  style  give  a  more 
graphic  picture  of  life  by  borrowing  some  of  its  qualities ;  also, 
being  less  conventional,  more  personal,  they  bring  us  into 
more  intimate  relations  with  the  author. 

3)  In  the  same  way,  materialism  of  stj^le  may  aid  in  giving 
a  more  vivid  picture  of  life  as  we  know  it ;  the  impression 
given  is  that  of  the  real  as  opposed  to  the  ideal. 

In  short,  a  study  of  the  figures  and  the  style  of  Balzac  shows 
that  they  bear  an  intimate  relation  to  his  complex  personality 
and  to  his  subject  matter,  and  that  their  operation  on  the 
reader  is  largely  due  to  this  fact. 

In  view  of  what  has  been  said,  we  may  ask  ourselves  what 
will  be  the  fate  of  Balzac  at  the  hands  of  future  generations. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  that  artistic  perfection  of  style,  being 
largely  a  matter  of  convention,  lacks  i\  certain  personal  appeal. 
But,  since  the  conventions  of  art  are  fairly  stable  in  a  given 
race  or  group  of  races,  this  very  impersonality  gives  a  more 
lasting  aiul  more  universal  character  to  a  literary  work  ;  as 
customs,  interests,  ideas,  and  points  of  view  change,  the  per- 
sonal appeal  of  an  author  is  liable  to  fade,  even  for  those 
whose  cast  of  mind  would  naturally  incline  them  to  be  enthu- 
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siastic  admirers.  This  is  especially  true  for  an  author  who 
represents  the  mind  and  soul  as  so  intimately  bound  up  with 
physical  existence  ;  the  universal  and  eternal  nature  of  the 
manifestations  is  obscured  by  the  external  elements,  which, 
formerly  an  aid  to  convincing-realization,  become  a  hindrance 
when  the  age  has  grown  either  less  familiar  or  less  interest- 
ing. A  literary  work,  in  order  to  endure, shouldhave  auniversal 
appeal  either  as  a  work  of  art  or  as  a  document  of  the  human 
soul,  hence  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  readers  of  the  real  Bal- 
zac —  not  of  the  author  of  Eugenie  Grandet  or  Le  Pere  Goriot  — 
will  be  more  and  more  restricted  to  those  who  will  over- 
come prejudice  and  mental  inertia  and  put  themselves  as  far 
as  possible  in  the  author's  world.  For  such  readers  the  Come- 
die  humaine  will  always  offer  an  unlimited  store  of  riches.  The 
reading  of  Balzac  satisfies  a  desire  for  the  representation  of  life, 
just  as,  if  I  may  he  pardoned  for  closing  with  a  physiological 
figure,  an  itching  is  relieved  by  the  contact  with  a  roughened 
surface  which  even  lacerates  the  skin. 
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